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ASCETICISM VERSUS MILITARISM IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES* 


Joun T. McNEILL 
The University of Chicago 


The terms “religion” and “asceticism” represent separable 
realms of experience. Asceticism may occur where a Stoic 
philosopher, from purely ethical considerations, denies all in- 
dulgence to the appetites of the body, that “gaol and shackle of 
the soul.” It is today employed, in Egypt and in India, in the 
strategy of political causes. The athlete or the actor, the scholar 
or the merchant, may adopt an ascetic type of behavior for the 
sake of efficiency on a non-religious level. On the other hand 
feasting may be as religious as fasting, jubilation as holy as 
penance. 

Yet every religion, whether primitive or cultured, has been 
in some degree hospitable to asceticism; and where the social 
environment is harsh or crude, religion is the more apt to be 
ascetic and other-worldly. Throughout the Middle Ages, at 
least till the fourteenth century, religion and asceticism were 
so closely allied that in considering that period we cannot speak 
of the one without a mental reference to the other. ‘Medieval 
asceticism” is an expression that involves most of the religious 
experience of Europeans for nearly a thousand years. To the 
opening of the thirteenth century this ascetic religion largely 
housed itself in the monastic cloisters; thereafter it was cherish- 
ed and propagated by the Friars, who carried their evangel out- 
of-doors, to men of secular occupation. Shading off from these 
primary forms, monasticism and mendicant evangelism, there 
appeared before the close of the Middle Ages an uncounted 
variety of religious group movements, in obedience or in dis- 





1 The presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Society in New York 
on December 30, 1935, 
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obedience to the hierarchy, virtually all of them marked by 
asceticism in greater or less degree. Nor can we forget that 
the clergy were committed to an ascetic life, and that many of 
them were subjected to a cloistered discipline. They formed, 
indeed, an active channel between the world of religion and that 
of lay politics, and both reflected and affected the whole course 
of society. In order, however, to set proper limits to this study 
we shall exclude the priesthood from consideration, and, save 
for certain references to the military orders, we shall likewise 
omit the miscellaneous movements not comprised within mon- 
asticism and the mendicants. The entire field of the asceticism 
of women must also be excluded. 

It is the purpose of this paper to bring to attention that one 
special aspect of the relation of the monastic and friar orders 
to the environing society which is suggested by the title. In 
broad terms, monasticism is presented as a religious protest 
against, and retreat from, the prevailing militarism and _ bar- 
barity of the feudal age. Chivalry, the religiously sanctioned 
and disciplined knighthood, is seen as a fusion of military and 
monastic elements, and a partially successful attempt to replace 
the ruthless primitive warrior class by a high-minded police 
vowed to personal asceticism and to the socially constructive 
use of force. The friar missions—the reference is primarily 
to the Franciscans—are interpreted as a religious reaction, 
altruistic, optimistic and positive, to the acquisitiveness and war- 
like contention of the emerging burgher society. 


‘. 


Monasticism made its first impressive appearance in the 
West under the leadership of an ex-soldier, Martin of Tours. 
His name contains, as his medieval admirers were accustomed 
to observe, the name of the war-god Mars;’ and he was the son 
of a pagan tribune in the cavalry under Constantine the Great. 
From the province of Pannonia (Western Hungary) in which 
he was born he was taken in boyhood to Ticinum (Pavia) in 
Northern Italy. He was reared with some knowledge of the 
military life; but while very young, he inwardly turned from 
the religion of his parents to Christianity. The fame of the 
early desert saints of Egypt was beginning to reach the West, 





2 ‘*Martinus, quasi Martem tenens, id est bellum contra vitia et peccata,’’ says 
Jacopo de Varagine—with other and more fanciful interpretations of the name. 
Legenda Aurea, ed. Th. Graesse, 3 ed., Breslau, 1890, p. 741. 
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and according to his first biographer Martin at twelve years 
of age “longed for the desert” (eremum concupivit). He 
disliked the prospect of becoming a soldier, and his entrance 
into the army at fifteen was by conscription. It was the law 
that the sons of officers should enter the service at sixteen, and 
Martin’s father, fearing the disgrace of his son’s desertion, 
brought the recruiting officers to take him. 

While serving against German tribes in Gaul Martin con- 
tinued to feel the powerful attraction of ascetic and pacific Chris- 
tianity. In 341 near Worms, when the forces of Constans I 
were about to attack the Franks, the soldiers were called before 
the emperor to receive the donative, a customary gift on the eve 
of battle. Martin declined the gift and, we are told, addressed 
the emperor in these words: “Hitherto I have made war for 
thee; let me now make war for God. Let him who will fight 
take the donative: I ama soldier of Christ; I cannot fight.’”* 

“Christi ego miles sum.” The notion of the “militia Christr” 
is almost as old as Christianity. The author of II Timothy 
exhorts the Christian leader to “endure hardship as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus.”” Paul himself spoke of certain of his 
companions as his “fellow-soldiers.”’ Tertullian employs the 
idea to differentiate baptized Christians from pagan citizens. 
He regards the baptismal vow as corresponding in the Kingdom 
of Christ to the soldier’s oath in the Empire of Caesar; and he 
excludes the soldiers of the Empire from the Christian ranks. 

The principle that a soldier of Christ, in the sense of a 
faithful Christian, cannot be a soldier of Caesar, was often 
expressed in terms that show the Christian’s revulsion to the 
inhumanity of killing. A Christian recruit, Maximilian, was 
put to death at Theveste in Numidia (295) for declaring “I 
cannot make war (mulitare); I cannot do evil, since I am a 
Christian.” Marcellus, the Christian centurion who, during a 
banquet of soldiers in honor of Caesar at Tangiers, cast off his 
military insignia (298) seems to have been directly aroused to 
this act by the religious requirements of army life. He declined 
to serve “deaf and dumb idols.”’ But he also felt it “unbecom- 
ing’ that a soldier of Christ should “inflict injuries” in the 
world. “J make war,” he said, “for Jesus Christ the King 


eternal.” He too received the death penalty. 


3 ‘‘Christi ego miles sum; pugnare mihi non licet.’’ Sulpitius Severus, Vita 8S. 
Martini i; iv; Migne PL, XX, 161 ff. Cf. A. Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin, 
3 ed., Tours, 1890, pp. 105 ff.; L. Foley, The Greatest Saint of France, Mil- 
waukee, 1931, chapter ii. 
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In these instances the Christian soldier is simply the con- 
scientious Christian who revolts not merely from the oaths and 
rites of the army, but from the sanguinary deeds of the worldly 
soldier. Harnack, however, points out that while in the New 
Testament all Christians are engaged in a warfare, it is the 
apostles and missionaries who are especially thought of as 
soldiers of Christ. At a later stage the term was applied to the 
steadfast confessors and martyrs; it is so used, for instance, 
by Cyprian. 

Even before the close of the persecutions the identification 
of the Christian soldier with the ascetic was current, and during 
the fourth century development of asceticism this became the 
common application of the term.* Persecution of Christianity 
had then officially ceased; but for the intenser Christianity, as 
Jerome affirmed, persecution never ceases. After the state em- 
braced the church, worldliness in the church offended ihe saiiits. 
Asceticism was the new form of heroism, the new martyrdom, 
and the monks and hermits were the militia Christi. H. Evelyn 
White has pointed out that the desert whither they went was 
regarded as the special habitation of devils, and that the desert 
fathers were conscious of waging an aggressive war on the 
demonic powers in their own territory... In John Cassian’s 
description of the desert monasteries this idea is present, to- 
gether with the more refined notion that the enemy consists of 
vices and assaults of temptation. 

When Martin renounced military service he may have had 
some intention of monastic retirement. More likely he expected 
to be executed for disobedience. When accused of cowardice 
he offered to stand unarmed before the enemy, and was gen- 
erously given a discharge. Nearly twenty years were to elapse 
before he found himself in a permanent retreat. He visited his 
childhood home in distant Pannonia, encountering violence on 
the way; he entered a hermitage at Milan; driven thence, he 
retired to a barren island in the Gulf of Genoa. At length Hilary 


4 Harnack attributes to Origen the first designation of the ascetic as ‘‘soldier of 
Christ.’’ A. Harnack, Militia Christi: die christliche Religion und der 
Soldatenstand in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. Tibingen, 1905, pp. 14 ff. 
Cf. C. J. Cadoux, The Early Christian Attitude to War, London, 1919, and the 
article Militarisme by H. Leclercq in Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archaéologie 
chrétienne et de la liturgie, XI, i, 1108-1181. 

5 ‘‘Erras, frater, erras, si putas unquam christianum persecutionem non pati.’’ 
S. Eusebti Hieronymii Epistulae, Ed. J. Hilberg, I (CSEL, LIV) 49. H. E. 
White, History of the Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, New York, 1932, pp. 
14 f. Cf. J. Ryan, Irish Monasticism, Origins and Early Development, London 
and New York, 1931, pp. 195 ff. 
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of Poictiers was able to give him the opportunity to found at 
Ligugé the first of the great Western monasteries. If he had 
ever hoped to find it possible to be a soldier of Christ in civilian 
life, that hope was not encouraged by the experience of the 
years following his discharge. The civilization of the West 
was menaced, and violence was increasing. The conditions 
described by Salvian were approaching. The “moral man” fled 
the ‘immoral society,” and made a home for himself and others 
far from the ignoble strife. The monks constituted a fraternity 
of peace, in which men of peace and good will might find salva- 
tion from militarism and violence, and at the same time wage 
resolute spiritual warfare on demons and temptations. 


Martin’s conversion, then, was normal and typical. It was 
no longer in any degree pagan rites in the army that repelled 
the Christian; it was simply the business of the army—war. 
Christianity in the fourth century was in process of becoming 
militarized, but where Christianity was earnest its old, deep 
repugnance to the shedding of blood was still strongly mani- 
fest. The ascetic militia Christi of that age represented not a 
refinement, but a flat repudiation, of militarism. Martin adopted 
monasticism partly at least in order to affirm the non-violent 
way of life. 


Yet the cloister may have appropriated something from the 
discipline of the camp. Sulpitius Severus tells how a monk, 
who was a retired soldier, and married, begged to be allowed 
to bring his aged wife to share his devotion, and how Martin, 
as one soldier to another, reminded him that women had no 
place in a battle. Thus military discipline was sublimated in 
monastic austerity. The monk’s world, no less than the soldier’s, 
was a man’s world. St. Benedict equally thought of the mon- 
astic training as a school of spiritual warfare. He addresses 
his Rule, that fundamental constitution of monasticism, “‘to thee, 
whoever thou art, that renouncing thine own will, preparing 
to make war for the Lord Christ, the true King (Domino 
Christo vero regi nulitaturus), takest the staunch and shining 
armor of obedience.”° 





6 Sulpitius Severus, Dialogues, II, xi, in Migne, PL, XX, 208; Benedicti regula 
monasteriorum, Ed. B. Linderbauer, Bonn, 1928, p. 13. Smaragdus, abbot of 
St. Michael’s on the Meuse, in his Commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict 
written ca. 817-830, has an eloquent passage on the words above quoted from 
the Preface, in which he contrasts ‘‘milites Dei’’ and ‘‘milites saeculi’’. 
‘*. . . Illos avaritia facit crudeles, istos misericordia benignos. Illos invidia 
contentiosos, istos facit mansuetudo pacificos ... ’’ Migne PL, CII, 695ff. 
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iM. 


From the age of Martin to the age of Francis of Assisi mili- 
tarism and violence prevailed in the West. This condition was 
intensified by the conversion of the Franks (which was closely 
linked with the success of Clovis in battle against rival 
Germanic peoples) and later by the menace of the armies of 
Islam, a religion which early resorted to propagation by the 
sword. Charlemagne converted the Saxons and the Avars to 
Christianity by a devastating process of war. When the im- 
perial power he had wielded tottered in the ninth century, and 
Christendom was assailed from different directions by North- 
men, Saracens, and Magyars, the soldier played an important, 
if often unsuccessful, role asthe defender of the faith. In thatage 
the foot-soldier was gradually replaced by the mounted knight, 
and this rude and ill-disciplined warrior was clad in defensive 
armor which grew ever more complete and gave him a great 
advantage over the unarmed population whom he habitually 
oppressed. By the tenth century military terrorism was wide- 
spread. There were as yet no vast foreign campaigns to enlist 
the energies of the warlike; the superior powers were not strong 
enough to control local violence; and the chivalric ideal was 
scarcely born. Employment in petty feudal conflicts tended 
merely to the brutalization of the fighting class. The armed 
soldier fought the local enemy too often by plundering and 
ravaging the unarmed peasantry and devastating the lands they 
tilled, rather than in honest battle with foemen worthy of his 
steel. The knights and petty barons of that period were gen- 
erally, judged by standards of an age of relative peace, a lot 
of murderous scoundrels. A considerable number of them have 
earned undying infamy for their manifold atrocities. 


In hard times the soldier’s profession readily gave place 
to that of the robber. “Each castle,’ remarked Voltaire, “was 
the capital of a small state of brigands.” At the end of the 
tenth century the town of Worms was infested with armed rob- 
bers who so harassed the citizens that the latter were forced to 
migrate beyond the fallen walls; and when the great Bishop 
Burchard came to office (996) he had to give much of his en- 
ergy to the restoration of the town and its defense against these 
marauders.’ Under date of 1017 Thietmar of Merseburg in his 
Chronicle refers to the wicked Burgundian, Walter, called “Pul- 





7 Vita Burchardi, vi; Migne PL, CXL, 575. 
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verel’”’ (Powderer) because he “reduced to ashes” all that op- 
posed him. Though garbed as a cleric, this man was in fact 
“a choice robber” who could never have enough of bloodshed, 
so that people said he passed a happy day only when he saw his 
spear stained with human blood, and the churches on fire which 
other wicked men had spared.* 

Powerful nobles were not less inhuman than their hireling 
knights. Ingulph of Croyland and his continuator, Peter of 
Blois, tell of the wicked Ivo Taillebois (d. 1114), a great baron 
under William the Conqueror and his successors, who tortured, 
imprisoned and harassed the people of his English wife’s lands, 
drove with dogs the cattle of the abbey of Croyland into the 
marsh to perish, mutilated the work animals, murderously as- 
saulted the lay servants, contrived the death of the saintly 
Waldev, a friend of the abbey, and lived out his days as “a 
sacrilegious spoliator of all monasteries and churches of God.’” 
Guibert de Nogent narrates the lurid incidents of the war of 
Godfrey and Enguerrand over the wife of the former, in 
which, amid widespread plundering and burning, the luckless 
captives had their eyes put out or their feet cut off. Enguerrand, 
a man abandoned to wickedness, employed a “pestilent fellow,” 
nicknamed Isengrin, who robbed travellers at the bridge of 
Soord, and threw them, weighted down, into the river. Isengrin 
later, with other ruffians, murdered a bishop of Laon who had 
himself plotted a murder which was enacted in his own church! 
Another of Gerbert’s characters is Thomas de Coucy, who 
behaved like a savage beast, committing deeds of murder, muti- 
lation and robbery. Such was the resulting social distintegration 
that, as Gerbert puts it, “two if they met a third were certain 
to plunder him.’ 

The prevalence of this savagery in the feudal fighting caste 
long outlasted the inception of the crusades and the advocacy 
of the ideals of chivalry. Generalizing on conditions in France 
(where chivalry took its rise), W. S. Davies depicts a typical 
baron of about A.D. 1140. He is a battle-scarred old reprobate 


8 Thietmarii Merseburgensis Episcom chronicon, Ed. J. M. Lappenbergh, Revised 
Ed., F. Kurze, Hanover, 1889, pp. 236 f. (viii, 62-vii, 45 of former edition.) 
Cf. G. Grupp, Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, II. Paderborn, 1923, p. 265. 

9 Ingulph’s Chronicle of An Abbey of Croyland, Tr. H. T. Riley, London, 1854, 
pp. 143 ff; 258. Ivo Taillebois is vividly treated in Charles Kingsley’s well- 
known tale, Hereward the Wake. 

10 Guibert de Nogent, Autobiography, ITI, iii, viii., Tr. C. C. S. Bland. London 
and New York, 1925; pp. 132, 156, 163 Cf. F. Funck-Brentano, The Middle 
Ages, Tr. E. O’Neill, New York, 1923, p. 82. 
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with one ear off, supported by “‘Iawless knights and wolfish men- 
at-arms”’; his offenses are ‘more than the hairs of his grisled 
head.” He ends his life in a brawl, blaspheming and unshriven; 
his successor digs a quantity of human bones from his dungeons. 
Davies represents the wars even of the early thirteenth century 
as consisting largely of merciless ravage of the farms and vil- 
lages, and brings on the scene in that period also a number of 
atrocious bandit knights.” 


Where kings and emperors were weak, the baronage was 
predatory and ruthless. The kidnapings and extortions, the 
highway robberies and homicides of the lawless feudality in the 
England of King Stephen’s time so terrorized the people that 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle describes men dwelling in little 
huts about the churches, and passing their lives in fear and 
anguish. The chronicler tells how men and women were sus- 
pended over foul smoke, thrown into reptile-infested dungeons, 
crushed in chests, chained to beams by spiked iron collars; and 
how the terror increased for nineteen years, “till they spared 
neither church nor churchyard,” “everyone plundered another 
if he could,” and any unrecognized rider was taken for a rob- 
ber. ‘People said openly,” says the record, “that Christ and 
his saints slept.”” During those years Geoffrey de Mandeville 
seized Ramsey abbey, stabled his horses in the cloisters, and 
terrorized the countryside with pillage and murder. Hearn- 
shaw estimates that Bevis of Hamton slew 650 persons in per- 
sonal encounter alone.’* Such prodigality of bloodshed was 
exceptional; but never perhaps were well-armed men so gen- 
erally engaged in ruthless private conflict, so prompt to strike 
in ungoverned wrath, or so coldly ingenious in cruelty. Liter- 
ature depicts the ruthless and reckless medieval war chief in 
the chanson of Raoul de Cambrai. Historically a shadowy 
tenth century warrior, Raoul is made in the tale to bear, 
as it were, the sins of all the barons of his class. He sheds 


11 Life ina Medieval Barony, New York and London, 1923, pp. 2, 8 ff., 226, 324 ff. 


J. Calmette, referring to the warlike temper of the feudality, points out that 
they fought not only for property or honor but often from a ‘‘nostalgie de la 
bataille.’’ Le monde féodale, Paris, 1934, p. 174. ‘‘The feudal nobles,’’ writes 
J. W. Thompson, ‘‘almost all seem to have been violent, faithless, cruel.’’ The 
Middle Ages, New York, 1931, I, 339. (Thompson somewhat pessimistically 
adds: ‘‘The monks were no better. . . .’’). 

12 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (anno 1137), Ed. J. Stevenson, Church Historians 
of England, IT, i, 165, London, 1893; J. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, a 
Study of the Anarchy, London, 1892, pp. 210 ff.; F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ‘‘ Chivalry, 
its Place in History,’’ in E. Prestage, ed., Chivalry, a Series of Studies, by 
members of King’s College, London, 1928, p. 63. 
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rivers of blood, burns one hundred nuns without a qualm, re- 
jects all moderating advice, and perishes in combat. His uncle, 
Guerri the Red, who shares his adventures, is about equally 
ferocious, and luckier.”* 


III. 


The kingship, the church, and monasticism all contended 
against the drift to savage anarchy. The kings of necessity 
fought violence with violence. The secular church had _ its 
courts of law, its penalties, and persuasions. It was mon- 
asticism that offered the complete antithesis to the militarism 
of the feudal age. ‘The monastery,” says Davies, “is the great 
interrogation point thrust against the castle.”** It was not 
only an interrogation point; its presence was a perpetual appeal 
to those who found intolerable the harsh, restless, ferocious 
and precarious life of the feudality. Conversions from the war- 
rior class to monasticism were exceedingly common. Gregory 
the Great, appealing to the Emperor Maurice not to prohibit 
such conversions, states that the “many converted soldiers’ in 
his own monastery were among the most holy monks. In the 
feudal age the ranks of monasticism were largely recruited 
from the military caste; its leadership almost entirely so. When 
a thoughtful and imaginative youth, undergoing his military 
training, faced the prospect of a career of petty war, ending, 
likely enough, in his own taking off without shrift or repentance, 
he often paused at least to consider the peaceful habitations ot 
the soldiers of Christ; and not infrequently he decided to for- 
sake the scenes of clamor and carnage for the quiet ambulator- 
ies and holy occupations of the monastery. And when a bat- 
tered veteran whose fighting powers were spent, sought how 
he might “husband out life’s taper at the close,” the cloister 
offered him an irresistible appeal. 

The sources of monastic history are largely concerned with 
men of aristocratic birth. The monastic saints, founders and 
reformers, were the sons of soldiers of the nobility. Columba 
was of royal lineage; his mission to Jona was apparently under- 
taken in penance for participation in a battle. Benedict of 
Aniane, sprung from a noble Visigothic family, was a soldier 
before his conversion. The father of Romuald of Ravenna was 





13 The romance has been edited by P. Meyer and A. Longnon, Paris, 1882, and 
translated by J. Crosland, London, 1926, 
14 Op. cit., p. 312. 
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15 Monks of the West, V, London and New York, 1896, pp. 7 ff.; 83, 
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a fierce nobleman, who before his son’s eyes slew a neighbor 
with whom he had a dispute over the possession of a field; 
horrified, the youth went to a monastery to do penance for his 
own unwilling participation in the quarrel, and was persuaded 
to remain. Bruno of Cologne was of a noble family nick- 
named for their fighting qualities ‘“Hardfists.”’ Gilbert of 
Sempringham was the son of a Norman knight of some stand- 
ing. Norbert of Xanten was connected by birth with the 
Franconian house. 

Montalembert has stressed and amply illustrated the as- 
cendancy of feudal families in the records of monasticism: 

“Let us recall the fact,” he remarks, “that during all the great centur- 
ies of monastic splendour, from St. Benedict to St. Dominic, the founders 
of all the orders, the builders of all the principal houses, most of the 
monastic saints, and a very great majority of those abbots who are still 
remembered, were sprung from the high feudal nobility.” 

In two long chapters he is able to mass an overwhelming 
amount of evidence in support of this thesis. Not only were 
the distinguished monks of aristocratic birth; so also were a 
large number of the undistinguished. Bernold in his Chronicle 
refers to “the marvellous multitude of nobles and wise men” 
who flocked to the monasteries, laying down their arms and 
assuming the meanest duties—counts and margraves trans- 
forming themselves into cooks and swine-herds (1083). 

Montalembert elsewhere enumerates an imposing number 
of patrons, founders, and inmates of monasteries who were con- 
verted nobles. “It would be difficult,” he finds, “to name one 
of the great feudal families which had not one or more of its 
members in the cloister.” A revealing case is that of Conrad 
of Sellenburen, founder (1124) of theabbey Mount ofthe Angels 
in Unterwalden. Having become a humble monk, Conrad was 
keeping the sheep of the abbey on what was formerly his own 
estate, when he was slain by raiding bandits.” 

Warlike as the feudal barons were, many of them felt a 
real respect for the culture of the cloisters, and were prepared 
to take sanctuary in them should fortune, or misfortune, make 
this step convenient. The motives on which they supported the 
monastic houses cannot be dissociated from the advantages of- 
fered by these institutions, often in violation of their rules, 
as homes for the aged. The life of religion was the more at- 
note 3; 464 f.; 


« 


Bernoldi Chronicon, Ed. G. Ul. Pertz, MGH, Scriptores, V., p. 439 
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tractive to the disabled veterans of feudal warfare, or of the 
crusades, by the fact that no other form of life offered the same 
degree of social security. The status of “monachus ad succur- 
rendum,” to which down to the thirteenth century many such 
persons were admitted, involved in some instances the frank 
exchange of property for maintenance. Most of the oblate 
children, too, were given to the cloisters by families of rank 
who through misfortune had not the means to support them 
adequately. Both the children and the aged often became ex- 
emplary monastics. In many instances indeed a genuinely relig- 
ious monastic conversion is to be perceived in those who, hav- 
ing set aside an ascetic impulse in youth had spent long years in 
wilful wickedness and were ripe for repentance; but such was 
by no means uniformly the case.” 


Even a soldier famed for his virtues felt the need of penance, 
and the peril of neglecting it. According to a fairly well authen- 
ticated incident told by Stephen de Bourbon, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux induced his father (Tescelin) to enter a monastery by a 
vivid portrayal of the fires of hell that awaited him should he 
do otherwise. Having caused an old tree-trunk to be set on 
fire, while it was slowly consumed in the flames, Bernard dis- 
coursed to his father on the pains of hell, likening him to the 
charred trunk. Thus would he “burn forever in hell, and weep 
and emit foul smoke.” At these words the stubborn old war- 
rior’s resistance collapsed; he followed Bernard to the cloister.” 


The records of monastic conversion have not been system- 
atically studied from a socio-psychological point of view. There 
is a vast amount of material for such a study in the vitae and 
in the books of exempla, not to mention other classes of sources. 
The vitae present the ideals both of the saints and of their mon- 


16 Cf. G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, Cambridge, 1923, I, pp. 79, 93, 
249. On oblate children Coulton says that the monasteries and nunneries be- 
came ‘‘the dumping-ground of the portionless children of good families,’’ op. ctt, 
II, 61. On adult oblates see especially the study of M. P. Deroux, ‘‘Les 
origines de 1’ oblature Bénédictine,’’ 2 Partie, ‘‘1 ’oblature des adultes,’’ ch. 
I, in Revue Mabillon, XVII, 1927, 193 ff.; 210; 305 ff.; 344. Abbé Deroux 
argues that most of the oblates of mature years were recruited from the corps 
of the lay servants of monasteries, whose attachment to the institution in the 
first place was due to the disinclination of the monks to do manual work. 

17 ‘*Ad quae verba pater dictus compunctus, eum secutus est, et monachus factus 
est.’’ A. Lecoy de la Marche, ed., Anecdotes historiques, légendes et apologues 
ad’Etienne de Bourbon, Paris, 1877, p. 28 f. Stephen adds: ‘‘I heard this on 
the very spot on which the preachment was made, from Calo, lord of Fontaines, 
the Blessed Bernard’s grand-nephew (pronepote).’’ The Editor notes that 
Calo was the son of a daughter of Bernard’s elder brother, Guy. 
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astic biographers, and even where they are not written from 
adequate knowledge of the individual subject they may have 
something of historical value to offer. The anecdotes of the 
collections of exempla exhibit a great deal that is not ideal, 
for shocking examples seem to have been as highly regarded 
by their compilers as those directly edifying. Here let us con- 
tent ourselves with a brief examination of the records, all by 
writers who were in a position to check their information, of 
the conversion experiences of four eminent monastic leaders, 
with special attention to the bearing of their statements upon 
our present subject. 


The life of Odo of Cluny (d. 942) by John of Salerno 
contains a passage which purports to be, and probably is, the 
record of an interview granted by the saint to the writer on 
the subject of his early experiences. His father, Abbo, an un- 
usually well-educated knight, had dedicated him in his early 
childhood to St. Martin; but as the boy grew to be a vigorous 
and personable youth, the father determined to send him to the 
court of Aquitaine for a military education. Odo had already 
learned to love books, and had no liking for the exacting physical 
training to which he was now subjected. He found military 
exercises and hunting highly uncongenial, indeed nerve-wrack- 
ing. “God,” he said, “sent terrifying dreams, and turned all 
my hunting (venationem) to weariness (fatigationem).” The 
more he tried, the more depressed and exhausted he felt after- 
ward. His anxious father advised him to keep certain vigils 
of saints, which he himself had observed. This the boy at- 
tempted; but he came to a stage of intense religious anxiety, 
and one of his vigils ended with a prostrating headache. He 
was obliged to go home to recuperate; all the remedies were 
tried, but the severe “dolor capitis” intermittently tortured him. 
“For three years,” says Odo, “I was ploughed with that plough- 
share.” At last it dawned upon Abbo that St. Martin was us- 
ing this rough method of claiming the fulfillment of the vow. 
Odo, now aged nineteen, went to Tours, and committed himself 
to the service of the inexorable saint; whereupon (as we should 
expect) the headache departed. John then relates how Odo 
found the canons of St. Martin living carelessly; how he vainly 
tried to convert to religion Fulk the Red, Count of Anjou, and 
won instead Fulk’s military friend Adhegrinus, who renounced 
soldiering for asceticism, and how he found his way to the 
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cloister of Baume and the complete abandonment of the secular 
world.” 


Contemporary with Odo was Gerard de Brogne (d. 959) 
the reformer of the monasticism of the Low Countries whom 
recent studies of Dunstan and of the background of Hildebrand 
have brought to fresh importance for the historian. Gerard 
was of the feudal aristocracy, his father, Stantius, being de- 
scended from Austrasian dukes. His mother was the sister of 
a bishop, and he early felt the pull of the religious life. He 
entered the service of Berengarius, count of Namur, by whom 
he was so trusted that “the government of the whole county 
hung upon his will.’”’ His biographer, an unknown contempor- 
ary monk, delights to call him “athlete of God,” and notes that 
he was equally capable in military and in political affairs and 
was—apparently even before his conversion—armed with the 
shield of faith and the breastplate of righteousness. He would 
turn aside from a hunting expedition to pray in a church. Here 
we have the unusual type of pious and studious soldier, and in 
his conversion we see a commitment to the life of piety and 
study to which he was previously inclined. While at Paris 
in the service of his lord, he heard the sweet-toned vesper psalm 
of the monks of St. Denis, and renewed a former devotion to 
St. Eugenius, traditionally a companion of the Areopagite. The 
attraction of cloister life captured Gerard, and he presently re- 
nounced “earthly glory and all transitory things.’’” 


The experience of Hugh of Cluny (d. 1109) closely re- 
sembled that of his predecessor Odo, but his father, Dalmatius, 
was less considerate than Abbo. Quite impatient of Hugh’s 
unsoldierly qualities, Dalmatius was determined to make him 
a soldier willy-nilly; while the boy pleaded with the saints to 
deliver him from such a career. He took the training most 
unwillingly; he learned to manage a horse and to wield spear 
and shield, and was obliged to be present at scenes of spoil and 
ravage which he “profoundly loathed” (et quod ille altius ab- 
horrebat, spolius instare et rapinis). MHildebert, his bio- 
grapher, makes it clear that nature as well as grace determined 
for Hugh this attitude to the trade of war. He was, says Hilde- 
bert, “born to another profession.” “Unfit for arms, indisposed 





18 The Vita by John of Salerno is given in Migne PL, CXXXIII, col. 343 ff. 
Cf, Mabillon’s Elogium, ibid., col. 85 ff. 

19 Acta Sanctorum, L, (Oct. Il), 220 ff.; 300 ff; (Vita, auctore anonymo, 5, 6, 
11-14.) 
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to plunder” he was “by nature and grace wholly drawn to 
Christ.” He tells how the boy refused to be a partner in the 
seizing by his companions of a poor man’s cow, and afterwards 
made restitution for the theft; for while “in great disagreement 
with plunderers’”’ Hugh “had marvellous compassion on the af- 
flicted.” Finally his father was with difficulty induced to let 
him go to a bishop for schooling. Thence he fled secretly to 
Cluny and when the irate Dalmatius arrived with knights to 
take him away, he was safely clad in the monastic habit.” 


The case of Bernard of Clairvaux is perhaps more familiar. 
Bernard’s mother, Aleth, had been wooed by Tescelin the Fair- 
haired, lord of Fontaines-les-Dijon, and led to abandon her early 
intention to be a nun. She lived most religiously and touched 
the lives of her seven children with ascetic piety, but died before 
any of them entered cloister life. Tescelin himself was an 
exemplary soldier, fighting only in defensive wars or at the 
bidding of his lord, the Duke of Burgundy: once to avoid strife 
he generously yielded property. When Bernard reached man- 
hood he faced the opportunity of a warrior’s career. His mother 
had been some years dead; but he daily said the penitential 
psalms in her memory. The lord of Grancey castle was in 
revolt against the Duke of Burgundy, Hugh II “the Pacific” 
(1102-1142). Bernard’s brothers were engaged in the siege 
of Grangey, in the service of the duke, and Bernard rode to 
join them. At this time “the memory of his mother,’ says 
William of St. Thierry, ‘“‘was ever present to his mind, so 
that he seemed to see her expostulating with and upbraiding 
him.” Leaving the road he entered into a church to pray; he 
poured forth a flood of tears, “reaching his hands heavenward.” 
A few days later he was urging his younger brother, Andrew, 
to go with him to Citeaux. Andrew, yielding to his persuasions, 
exclaimed, “I see my mother!” This time, says William, “she 
visibly appeared smiling with serene countenance and rejoicing 
in the purpose of her sons. So he forthwith surrendered, and 
from a raw recruit of the world became a soldier of Christ. Not 
only Andrew saw his mother rejoicing over her many sons, but 
Bernard himself confessed that he had likewise seen her.” It 
requires no doctrine of miracle to regard the experience as his- 
torical. Under powerful emotion, in the very presence of war, 





20 For Hildebert’s Vita Hugonis see Acta Sanctorum, XII, (Apr. III), 641 ff. 
A few years later (ca. 1055) that ‘‘monster of rapine’’ Robert I of Burgundy 
in hot rage stabbed Dalmatius to death. For reference see note 22 below. 
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Bernard and his brothers were impelled by the memory of their 
pious and gentle mother, who had early yearned for cloister life, 
to decide for the cloister against the camp. 

Bernard led a veritable secession from the warrior ranks 
to those of religion. When after spending the winter at 
Chatillon (1111-1112) with his recruits to holiness, he pre- 
sented himself for admission at the austerer community of 
Citeaux, he had with him thirty companions, including his uncle, 
Gaudry, lord of Tuillon, and four of his five brothers. The 
fifth of the brothers was to follow; their one sister was to 
desert her home for a nunnery; and last of all, old Tescelin 
was to yield, as we have seen, to Bernard’s lurid argument.” 
Hugh the Pacific seems not to have protested; he was a great 
favorer of monks.” 


The four converts from military feudalism to monasticism 
whose conversion experiences we have now reviewed, stand 
among the most prominent monastics of the Middle Ages. Their 
experiences show considerable variation, with the age, temper- 
ament and circumstances of the individuals. Odo and Hugh 
were alike in finding military exercises exceedingly uncongenial. 
Odo was bookish; Hugh was tender-hearted, and revolted from 
scenes of plunder. Gerard had always hankered after religion, 
but he was a made man in war and politics, when in the prime 
of life he yielded to the appeal of the cloister. Bernard and his 
brothers deserted their feudal chief in the midst of a typical 
feudal war, leaving their father’s military occupation to fulfill 
their mother’s religious ideal. Such men transferred the en- 
ergy of the warrior breed to the invigoration of the monastic 
communities. 

It would seem that each of their conversions is in effect a 
21 Acta Sanctorum, XXXVIII, (Aug. IV), 101 ff; the Vita by William of St. 


Thierry begins on p. 256. On Stephen de Bourbon’s account of the conversion 
of Tescelin see above, note 16. 

22 Some members of his line were wicked enough, notably the founder, Robert I, 
who slew the father of Hugh the Great of Cluny. But Gregory VII had oc- 
casion (1079) to censure Hugh of Cluny for admitting to his monastery Hugh 
I, Duke of Burgundy. The pope took the ground that the duke was deserting 
his task: he argues that a hundred thousand Christians are left without a 
guardian, while there are scarce any God-fearing princes left in the world. 
The modern period is not unique in respect to the problem of the desertion of 
politics by good men! On the dukes of Burgundy in this period see A. Klein- 
clausz, Quomodo primi duces capetianae stirpis Burgundiae res gesserunt 1082- 
1162, Dijon, 1902, pp. 52 ff., and E, Petit, Histoire des ducs de Burgogne de la 
race capétienne, Dijon, 1885, pp. 167 ff.; 270 ff.; 307 ff. Kleinclausz quotes 
the letter of Hildebrand; for an English version, see E. Emerton, The Corres- 
pondence of Pope Gregory VII, New York, 1932, pp. 138 f. 
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reaffirmation of Martin’s decisive words to his emperor: “Christi 
ego miles sum, pugnare mihi non licet.” But we must remember 
that Martin declined to fight an alien and a pagan enemy, while 
the later converts turned from petty private war between bap- 
tized Christians. Urban II, the papal organizer and orator of 
the First Crusade, had been a monk of Cluny. It was Guibert, 
abbot of Nogent, who wrote the history of this holy war under 
the immortal title Gesta Dei per Francos. We pause at the 
mention of that title. It was the Franks in their pagan state 
that Martin had refused to fight; now they had given their 
name to the country that chiefly celebrated him; and yet more 
strange, a worthy abbot now recounted the acts of the crusaders 
warring for the church against the infidels, as ‘““what God hath 
wrought by means of the Franks.” When a little later the 
Second Crusade was launched, the holy man of Clairvaux by 
his fervent oratory “emptied,” as he said, “cities and castles” 
of thousands who were to perish on that disastrous campaign. 
Such facts should remind us that the spirit of Martin was in 
part withdrawn from his successors, and caution us against 
regarding the medieval monk as a Quaker in his attitude to 
war. 


IV. 


The question naturally arises: what effect had the diver- 
sion of warriors to monasticism upon the turbulent feudal so- 
ciety? Without conceding the whole of Montalembert’s en- 
thusiastic appraisal of the social influence of monasticism, we 
may justly recognize that its influence was important. L. C. 
Mackinney, writing of the eleventh century, upholds the view 
that the monks “built up among the populace an obscure but 
steady current of public opinion that favored reform.’’** Bene- 
dict had not anticipated or provided for monasticism’s social 
mission; and earnest monks were apt to be hesitant about all 
con acts with the outside world. Theoretically, the monk was 
engaged in the pursuit of eternal salvation, not in any altruistic 
enterprises beyond the cloister. But at this point practice was 
often better than theory. Monks became missionaries, preach- 
ers, teachers, writers, critics and advisers of political and ec- 
clesiastical rulers; and many of them entered the ranks of the 
hierarchy. Apart from their public leadership, the monastic 


“23. Group Consciousness in Certain Phases of the Religious Life of the Eleventh 
Century. Typewritten dissertation, University of Chicago, 1925, p. 328. 
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communities probably achieved an important if imponderable 
service to society by the simple example of industry, humility 
and peaceable behavior. All in all, before the rise of the univer- 
sities, the monasteries were the principal cultural agency lead- 
ing Europe toward a pacific and progressive civilization. I 
refer here to that part of monasticism, always the most signifi- 
cant part, which was in earnest. There were plenty of disor- 
derly monasteries and bad monks—numerous backsliders and 
a few violent criminals in the ranks of the militia Christi. But 
perhaps the worst of them were not so bad as the typical pre- 
datory soldier of that age. Of course it is conceivable that a 
Gerard or a Hugh resolutely working within the ranks of feud- 
alism, and raising up sons to inherit and propagate his humane 
ideals, might have achieved in the last analysis even more than 
he did achieve in overcoming the prevailing brutishness of the 
wor'd. Conceivable; but they themselves felt that the world 
was too wicked to respond to direct treatment, or, with the 
presuppositions universal in their time, lacked the social vision 
for such a brave endeavor. 

In order to survive in the feudal society monasticism was 
under necessity of forming positive relations and legal bonds 
with that society. This fact is well illustrated in the history of 
Cluny which was founded under the most sacred guarantees of 
immunity from feudal intervention, but by its acquirement of 
vast estates (the world’s tribute to its reputation for holiness) 
was drawn deeply into the feudal nexus. The great abbots of 
Cluny were, like their feudal ancestors in another environment, 
masterfu! leaders. They exercised wide influence and author- 
ity in ecclesiastical and secular affairs, and imparted to Cluniac 
monasticism an activist temper which clearly differentiates it 
from early Benedictinism. Nor was the case essentially differ- 
ent with Cistercianism. While Bernard of Clairvaux, with the 
other Cistercian founders, stressed the world-renouncing prin- 
ciple, he was drawn, partly by his very fame as a living saint, 
into public activities of the highest importance. The Cistercian 
order, cultivating the former wildernesses, grew wealthy in 
lands and produce, and entered the highways and markets of 
the world. Such contacts were, indeed, universal in monasti- 
cism; and the monastic spirit was inevitably affected by them, 
even where it did not wholly surrender to worldliness. Many 
a prudent abbot or other monastic official would answer to the 
description of Samson of St. Edmundsbury by his discerning 
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admirer, Jocelin of Brakelond: “He seemed to prefer the active 
to the contemplative life.” ‘I heard the abbot say,” Jocelin 
reports, “that if he were in that condition in which he had been 
before he became a monk, and had five or six marks income on 
which he might support himself in the schools, he would never 
become either monk or abbot.’’ Samson boldly excommunicated 
those who broke the peace; but he was no theoretic pacifist, and 
himself went in arms to the siege of Windsor.” 

One aspect of the ameliorating effect of monastic ideals 
upon feudalism appears in the espousal by Cluny of the peace 
movement of the eleventh century. The continuous state of 
flood and famine in France from 1031 to 1034 induced condi- 
tions of incredible savagery. The deplorable situation called 
forth a fresh attempt to stem the tide of lawlessness. Odilo of 
Cluny stood aloof from the earlier phase of this movement, 
which was marked by popular enthusiasm and an almost utopian 
optimism. Looking realistically at feudalism he saw that the 
scheme of absolute pacification, the Peace of God, lacked the 
necessary sanctions. He accordingly embraced the compromise 
measure of the Truce of God, which sought to confine private 
war to the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week. 
The most impressive document of this movement was the ad- 
dress written by Odilo in the name of the bishops and abbots of 
Gaul to those of Italy, calling upon them to institute the Truce, 
the plan of which, he feels, has been divinely inspired. What- 
ever success the movement attained was in some part due to 


the weight of Cluny’s support.” 


24 The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, Monk of St. Edmundsbury, Tr. E. C. 
Jane, London, 1905, pp. 57, 64, 86 ff. On monks who on occasion bore arms in 
war, see H. J. Feasy, Monasticism, London, 1898, p. 82. 

25 Thursday was to be hallowed by reason of the Ascension, Friday for the 
Passion, Saturday for the Entombment and Sunday for the Resurrection. See 
P. Jardet, Saint Odilon, Abbé de Cluny, Lyon, 1898, pp. 700-718. ‘The liter- 
ature on the Truce of God is listed with some fulness by Leclercq in Hefele- 
Leclereq, Histoire des conciles, IV, ii, 973 f. The plan was fruitful of ex- 
cellent results. A. C. Krey points out that in subsequent years the Truce 
‘“extended sometimes to a period of several months and regularly ineluded all 
days from Thursday to Monday and all festival days, besides certain special 
occasions, which left all told less than a fourth of the year to the unabated 
practice of feudal warfare.’’ (‘‘The International State of the Middle Ages,’’ 
American Historical Review, XXVIII, 1922, 4). Krey observes that the Code of 
Chivalry recognized, on the one hand, the feudal allegiance, and on the other, 
the obligation of the Truce. P. Vinogradoff holds that the truce movement 
‘‘attained material results under the guidance of the church in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and it became even more effective in the thirteenth 
when political potentates took it up.’’ Cambridge Medieval History, III, 
465. Highly favorable too is E. Semichon, La Paix et la Tréve de Dieu, Paris, 
1857, pp. 74 ff.; 315 ff. Less favorable is the view of Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, II, 2, 133 ff. 
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The monastic advocacy of peace is not marked by an ab- 
solute pacifism or even by any body of advanced teaching of a 
pacifist tendency. The aim was to minimize private war, and 
the best that the prudent dared to ask in the days of Odilo was 
a half-time closed season for bloodshed. But the crusading 
movement was soon to open, with the electrifying sermon of 
Urban II. Urban exhorted those who had been fighting against 
their brothers to fight, as they should, against the barbarians. 
“God has given you,” said Urban to his fellow Frenchmen, 
“more of the military spirit than other nations.” A prominent 
motive in the promotion of the crusade was to drain off the 
surplus fighting energy of the West and so obtain peace at 
home while winning conquests abroad—a not unfamiliar political 
policy in later times. 





V. 


With the crusades, then, war against neighboring Chris- 
tians was discouraged, but war against the infidel was hallowed 
by clergy and monks. That transformed militarism which we 
call chivalry had its origin in this new direction of the soldiery 
by religion. If the fighting man is to do what the religious man 
wants him to do he will have to be a new kind of fighting man. 
The ideal of the new Christian knighthood is well set forth by 
a great Cistercian at the opening and by a great Franciscan 
near the close of the Age of Chivalry. I refer to Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Ramon Lull. Some years before the Second 
Crusade by way of benediction upon the new order of the Tem- 
plars, Bernard wrote his remarkable De laude novae militiae 
(ca. 1132-1136). In this discourse he calls the Templars 
“milites Christi”; but the term is used here in a sense foreign 
to the mind of St. Martin. Bernard is anxious, however, to 
differentiate them from the “militia secularis’ (not properly 
“militia’ but “malitia”’) who fight in a slight and frivolous cause 
and perish eternally if they are slain. The soldier of Christ, 
fighting the battle of the Lord, may guiltlessly and safely slay, 
still more safely be slain. “The Christian glories in the death 
of a pagan, because Christ is glorified.” But the Knights of 
Christ must follow a rigidly ascetic régime, avoiding insolence, 
useless occupations, gay apparel, ungoverned laughter, hunting, 
songs, and shows. They are to respect goodness rather than rank, 
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and to exhibit at once the gentleness of the monk and the forti- 
tude of the soldier.” 


The Templars, indeed, were monks specialized as mounted 
policemen guarding the peace on the frontiers of Islam. But 
Bernard’s pattern of life for them was in some measure to 
leaven the military class in general. Chivalry in its graver as- 
pects represents the monastic influence on warriors. The ideal 
was in large degree supplied to the fighters by men too holy to 
fight. It is not war but peace that breeds ideals. We must again 
beware, however, of ascribing too much to monasticism. Polit- 
ical and economic conditions were gradually becoming more 
favorable to humane living, and religion utilized the improved 
social trend to inculcate the ideal. There now existed a small 
intelligent town-dwelling class that was not by permanent oc- 
cupation military. The romances, in which we read of chival- 
rous deeds that never happened, were not composed by war- 
riors but by men of letters and of leisure. That chivalrous 
deeds did happen, however, is abundantly proved from such 
historical writings as those of de Joinville and Froissart. With- 
out doubt during the century and a half between Bernard’s 
Praise of the new Chivalry and Rainon Lull’s Book of the Order 
of Chivalry (ca. 1280) the pattern of chivalry was actually 
adopted by or imposed upon many knights, particularly in 
France, and received the moral sanction of public opinion every- 
where. Lull makes the chivalric knight a civilizer, a protector 
of churches, a punisher of robbers, a founder of towns. After 
training as a squire he is admitted to the order of knighthood 
by a ceremony of “ordination,” every item of his arms and 
equipment is given a special moral symbolism, in which the 
ascetic mingle with the military virtues.” 

Chivalry was the not despicable offspring of the marriage 
of opposites—world-renouncing asceticism and unrefined mili- 
tarism. (Be it noted that both parents lived on long after the 
birth of the child). The vowed knight was prepared to kill, 
or to die, but not in headlong and wilful self-assertion, always 
with some reasoned and religiously sanctioned end in view. If 
frivolous and base things were sometimes condoned under the 
name of chivalry, when seen on the background of the former 





26 De laude novae militiate, Chs. ii-iv., in Migne PL, CLXXXII, 923 ff. 

27 Lull’s Libre del orde de couayleria was translated and printed by Caxton. The 
Caxton text is edited by A. T. P. Byles, The Book of the Order of Chivalry. 
Early English Text Society, 1926. See especially pp. 76 ff. 
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brutality it nevertheless marks a noble advance of Western 
28 


man. 
VI. 


By the opening of the thirteenth century the new town- 
dwelling, wealth-seeking class, was firmly established and rapid- 
ly growing in importance. Its rise was attended by much mis- 
giving on the part of religion, and by the contention and carnage, 
‘war without, terror within,’ which Jacques de Vitry describes 
in lurid terms. The merchant, it is true, wanted peace; but 
still more he wanted profits, and his acquisitiveness often pro- 
voked strife. He was characteristically individualistic, and 
was impatient of ecclesiastical authority, especially when it com- 
bined with feudal privilege to impede the advance of communal 
liberty. He was intelligent, and inclined to an intellectual in- 
dependence that readily led to heresy. 

Ascetic religion was now reaffirmed in the friar movements 
led by Dominic and Francis. For our purposes the former may 
be treated very briefly. A.M. Walz has justly put in the fore- 
ground of his estimate of the character of Dominic “zeal for 
the salvation of souls.”** He came of an impoverished family 
of high Castilian lineage; but his social attitudes were aroused 
by the phenomena of town life. He sold his books to obtain 
funds to feed the poor of Palencia. He labored in Languedoc, 
“a land of towns’’; his order was first housed in the commodious 
mansion of a rich man of Toulouse. He felt a great compassion 
for the downtrodden masses. He was displeased by the fine 
horses and luxurious lives of the Cistercians who were ap- 
pointed to combat heresy, since their behavior gave occasion to 
the heretics to preach against the “bad examples and extrav- 
agance (insolentiam) of life of the Catholics.” The people of 
that region were affected by the fundamental heresy of town 
life: liberalism. As Scheeben says, many of them “were neither 
Catholics nor Albigensians, still less Waldensians; they were 
enlightened (aufgeklirt).” Specific heresies mingled in this 





28 On the general subject of Chivalry may he consulted: F. W. Cornish, Chivalry, 
London, 1911; J. Gautier, La chevalerie, Paris, 1883; K. H. Digby, The Broad 
Stone of Honour, London, 1872; W. C. Meller, A Knight’s Life in the Days 
of Chivalry, London, 1924; E. Prestage, ed., Chivalry, A Series of Studies. 
..., London, 1928; H. Prutz, Die geistlichen Ritterorden, Berlin, 1908; F. C. 
Woodhouse, The Military Religious Orders of the Middle Ages, London, 1879. 
For a short evaluation see R. F. Wright, Medieval Internationalism, London, 
1930, pp. 154 ff. 

29 ‘‘Zelus salutis animarum.’’ A. M. Walz, Compendium Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
Nome, 1933, pp. 10 f. 
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tolerant atmosphere, until the Albigensian crusade rooted them 
out.*° Dominic was an ardent missionary against heresy and 
liberalism for years before the crusade. Immediately after its 
close his order was organized, and its world-wide apostolate of 
learned persuasion was inaugurated. Dominic and his followers 
believed that the pen is mightier than the sword. Yet we miss 
in them the pacific emphasis of the Franciscans. Indeed, some 
data point to the conclusion that the Dominican Tertiaries, called 
by Dominic Fratres de militia Christi, were in their inception 
distinctly military. They were sworn to combat heresy; but 
after the heretics had been virtually annihilated in the Toulouse 
region, the order changed its name to Fratres de penitentia. 
They seem to have absorbed into their ranks at an early date 
a group known as the Order of Peace.** The Dominicans have 
suffered in reputation by their connection with the Inquisition; 
the fact is often overlooked that the Franciscans also lent their 
aid to the Holy Office. Both Orders engaged in peaceable for- 
eign missions. In many instances, such as their defense of the 
Jews unjustly persecuted at Lincoln, and their defense of the 
enslaved Indians in the West Indies, Dominicans have shown 
devotion to humane causes. On the whole they exhibit rather 
the sublimation of the war spirit than active pacifism. 


Pietro Bernardone, a cloth merchant of Assisi, with busi- 
ness connections abroad, was, so far as we know him, a good 
representative of the merchant class. It is not necessary to 
regard him as a particularly covetous or contentious individual. 
He may have been, in fact, a kindly man.* But he was probably 
absorbed in wealth-getting and deaf to the world of poetry, 


30 Acta Sanctorum, XXXV, (Aug. I), 399; J. H. Clapham, ‘‘Commerce and 
Industry in the Middle Ages,’’ Cambridge Medieval History, V1, 482; H. C. 
Scheeben, Der heilige Dominikus, Freiburg, 1927, pp. 7, 15 ff. 

31 Acta Sanctorum, XXXV, 418 ff.; A. T. Drane, History of St. Dominic, London, 
1891, pp. 243-6; J. Guiraud, Histoire de l’inquisition au Moyen Age, I, Paris, 
1935, 397 ff. Dominic’s patron, Bishop Fulk of Toulouse, organized the White 
Brotherhood, which formed a contingent of 5,000 soldiers in Simon de Mont- 
fort’s army. Giraud thinks it probable that Dominic followed this model in his 
‘‘militia.’’ We also indicates the close but indeterminate relation between the 
Dominicans and the ‘‘Poor Catholics’? who came over from the heretical 
‘*poor of Lyons,’’ and pledged themselves to ‘‘reading, preaching, teaching, 
and discussion in order to combat all kinds of heresy.’’ 

32 ‘‘Les hagiographes franciscains se sont montrés d’une_ extréme sévér- 
ité dans le jugement qu’ils ont porté sur le pére de saint Francois. Ils se sont 
évertués 4 faire de Pierre Bernardone un mauvais homme, un pére dé- 
naturé, vindicatif, avaricieux, cupide et brutal. I] ne me parait pas qu’ils aient 
eu raison.’’ G. Batault, ‘‘Saint Francois d’Assise,’’? Mercure de France, 
CXCI, 1926, 10 f. I am indebted to my friend, Dr. Gabriel Rombotis, for calling 
my attention to this scholarly article. 
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chivalry and religion that called to his son Francis. The mother 
of Francis, on the other hand, may have sung to him songs of 
chivalry in his babyhood; for she was sprung of the stock of 
southern France, the land of troubadour song. In that age the 
merchant and the knight were in natural opposition; they fought 
it out on many a battlefield much as Legnano or Bouvines. In 
Francis chivalric idealism was in revolt against his father’s 
merchant psychology of dull acquisitiveness ; he responded most 
unsatisfactorily to his father’s attempt to work him into the 
business. He did not want to be a merchant prince, but a prince 
of chivalry in shining armor. 

On the threshold of manhood Francis had experience of 
a petty war between Assisi and Perugia. He also, full of 
illusions about the glory of war, started on an expedition that 
was to win a province to the pope: but he abruptly returned, 
strangely disillusioned. Finally he saw his way in the world 
of wealth-getting and warfare: he must repudiate both. He 
broke off relations with his probably bewildered father, and 
with a strong revulsion abandoned all possessions. “If we had 
property,’ he explained to his bishop, “we should have need 
of arms to defend it.’”’ To claim possessions was to become 
involved in killing. 

The more notable early disciples of Francis were converts 
from the bourgeois class, and before their conversion men of 
economic substance. The ministry of the order was largely to 
the townsfolk; a fact for which Bonaventure offered a careful 
explanation. The point I wish to stress here is that it was 
not only an interpretation and an example of holy poverty, but 
also a ministry of pacification. “The Lord revealed to me,” 
wrote Francis “this salutation that we should use it: ‘May the 
Lord give thee peace’.”” His disciples were to be “peacemakers” 
like those commended by Jesus (Matt. 5, 9), “preserving peace 
in mind and body.” For Francis peace was a priceless treasure, 
both the peace of the individual soul and peace with one’s brother 
man. As soon as he had eight followers he sent them out two 
by two with their peace greeting and with a message of peace 
and repentance. At Bologna in 1220 he preached to a vast 
assembly on the composing of quarrels. In many known in- 
stances he and his followers were instrumental in bringing con- 
tending persons to agreement. 

Francis himself characteristically did not attempt to reform 
the political order, but to bring to a penitent and benevolent 
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mind those who were hurting themselves and others in con- 
tention. Similarly, without demanding the abandonment of 
crusades, he inaugurated a radically different method of dealing 
with “Brother Turk,” that of peaceable conversion by argu- 
ment. Ramon Lull, famous among those who instituted the 
new foreign missions, and Birgitta of Sweden, who flatly dis- 
approved of crusades, were both Franciscan Tertiaries. 


The sermons of Franciscan preachers, such as Antony of 
Padua and Bernardino of Siena, abounded in calls to repentance, 
mutual forgiveness, and peaceful behavior. A mission of 
pacification was undertaken by the friars as a normal and es- 
sential part of their ministry. Reginald Pecock in 1455 justified 
their building of spacious churches in England on the ground 
that “great multitudes come thither on rainy days after midday 
for to counsel with their friends and with their wise counsellors 
about the making of accords and about the redressing of 
wrongs.’ Through the Franciscan Tertiaries this influence 
was extended to a considerable number of lay people. The 
Tertiaries were pledged “‘not to take or bear mortal weapons 
against anyone’”—a principle which caused them trouble with 
some governments, and which marks the deep anti-militarism 
of the Franciscan spirit.“* They were also obligated not to 
take oaths. This provision in their rule has been regarded as 
a blow struck against the already declining feudal institutions. 
It was probably intended as a safeguard against the obligation 
of war service. 


The new asceticism was indeed fundamentally different 
in purpose from the old. The essential altruism of Francis and 
his missionary teams, their devotion to the redemption of others, 
and the Dominican ministry to the mind, stand in contrast to 
the self-regarding piety of typical early Benedictinism. Thus 
the friars made a much more positive and direct impression up- 


33 H. Boehmer, Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi, 2. ed., (F. 
Wiegand), Tiibingen, 1930, pp. 21, 26, 31; B. de Ligt, La paix créatrice; 
histoire des principes et des tactiques ... de l’action directe contre la guerre, 
Paris, 1934, II, 283; E. Hutton, The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538, Lon- 
don, 1926, p. 217; BP. Gratien, Histoire de la fondation et de l’evolution de 
l’ordre des Fréres mineurs, Paris, 1928, p. 278; <A. G. Little, Studies in Eng- 
lish Franciscan History, Manchester, 1917, pp. 129 ff. A scholarly treatment 
of Francis as a peacemaker is contained in R. C. Petry’s typewritten disserta- 
tion, The Ideal of Poverty in Francis of Assisi, University of Chicago, 1932, 
pp. 160 ff. 

34 Boehmer, op. cit., p. 51; N. de Robeck, Among the Franciscan Tertiaries, Lon- 
don and Toronto, 1929, pp. 16 f.; Ligt, loc. cit; M. Heimbucher, Die Orden und 
Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche, Paderborn, 1896, I, 365. 
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on the life of their time than did their monastic predecessors. 
Their message, like the teaching of Jesus, implied a courage- 
ously optimistic estimate of the capacity of the average man for 
the good life. With the mendicants morning dawned upon the 
long darkened medieval scene. In the days of their religious 
greatness the Franciscans (their voluntary poverty cementing 
their brotherhood with those involuntarily poor) brought with 
them a baptism of love; and love, involving mutual repentance, 
was the emotional basis of peace. The hope of pacification was 
enhanced by their preaching and example; and religion as a 
life-transforming experience came to the layman at his daily 
task. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Martin of Tours, a soldier who was at heart a Christian 
pacifist, turned to a monastic retreat as to his natural home. 
Through the turbulent centuries after his time the monastery 
was the one reasonably secure place of repose, aspiration and 
culture in a world of unintelligent, ungoverned and barbaric 
force. The appeal of monasticism to the feudality was due to 
the essential antithesis of the quiet cloister and the clamorous 
castle. The ranks of monasticism were largely recruited from 
the fighting feudal caste; its typical leaders were converts from 
a prospective or actual military career for which they felt a 
humane repulsion, or from which they were won by the greater 
appeal of cloistered holiness and peace. 

While monasticism was not originally designed as an 
agency of social reform, in the feudal age it lent valuable aid 
toward the mitigation of private war with its attendant cruel- 
ties toward the defenseless serfs, particularly in the effort to 
establish the Truce of God. Chivalry combined the virtues of 
the soldier and the monk, and represents the attempt of religious 
leaders to transform the old, reckless, anarchic military class 
into a responsible and disciplined police force trained to social 
ends, and under solemn obligations to society. Amid the un- 
ideal conditions of the early towns, with their individualism, 
acquisitiveness and contention, arose the friar movements, whose 
asceticism was specifically altruistic. Save for their emphasis 
upon learning and peaceable persuasion, the Dominicans have 
no great significance for the question of militarism; but Francis 
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and the Franciscans undertook a definite mission of pacification 
in private and community life, and the Franciscan Tertiaries 
were pledged against participation in war. 

From the “militia Christv’ of early Christianity to the 
“Seraphic militia” of the Franciscan Tertiaries the antagonism 
of militarism and ascetic Christianity is clearly manifest. But 
this antagonism passed through a series of modifications. As- 
ceticism was generally marked by a sublimated militarism, and 
sometimes made compromises with the military life itself. Mon- 
astics sanctioned and fervently supported the crusades, partly 
because these great military enterprises offered the possibility 
of more peaceful conditions in the West. The Franciscans, in 
their stress upon mutual love as the basis of peace, and in their 
pledging of laymen against participation in war, seem indeed 
to have revived the pacifism of early Christianity. This more 
pronounced attitude of the friars was largely made possible, 
however, by the long centuries of aversion to anarchic militar- 
ism on the part of the monastic communities. If monasticism 
combined social timidity with ascetic heroism, in relation to 
militarism its total social influence was, nevertheless, decidedly 
beneficent. The friars stood upon the shoulders of the monks. 
The fact that in the age of Francis and Dominic society had 
advanced to a stage of orderliness in which it was possible for 
pacific asceticism to survive in the free town and on the open 
road, was in no slight degree due to the testimony of the in- 
numerable cloistered fugitives from the military violence of the 
darker centuries then gone by. 





THE PLAN OF UNION IN NEW YORK 
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The history of the Plan of Union has been written largely 
under the influence of denominational zeal, jealousy, and 
antipathy. Underlying much of the writing have been the as- 
sumptions that a main object of religious endeavor is to build 
up denominational organizations and enlarge the statistics, that 
denominations ought to be kept “pure,” that movements of in- 
dividuals or churches from one to another are not altogether 
creditable and justify suspicion of inferior motives on the part 
of somebody. For example, the Rev. James H. Dill, in an 
article on ‘“‘Congregationalism in Western New York”’ in the 
Congregational Quarterly in 1859, which has recently been 
cited as an authority, refers to churches “which have been 
spirited away from Congregationalism”; and Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, in an article on ““Congregationalism in Eastern New 
York” in the same periodical in 1860, says “The Black River 
Association . . . had increased to seventeen churches when in 
1817, it was induced to unite with the Watertown Presbytery. 
.. . After some years, some of the Congregational churches 
withdrew from this entanglement, and re-organized in an As- 
sociation.”” On the other side, Dr. Samuel J. Baird in 1868 
said in A History of the New School, “The multiplication of 
Congregational ministers, in the Presbyterian Church, was no 
increase of strength; but the introduction of an element of weak- 
ness, division and heresy.” 


All this way of regarding the events before us came in 
during the general strengthening of denominationalism in the 
United States which took rise about 1835 and went on increas- 
ingly in the 40’s and 50’s. Unfortunately this attitude toward 
our subject lasted considerably longer. As late as 1894 Dr. 
Williston Walker wrote that “the ultimate result” of the Plan 
of Union ‘“‘was, if one may accept the figures given by the late 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Ross,—and no one has devoted more thorough 
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study to the subject,—the transformation of ‘over two thousand 
churches, which were in origin and usages Congregational, into 
Presbyterian churches’.”* Here was a large endeavor in Chris- 
tian organization, conceived and carried out in a goodly spirit 
of Christian unity. It has had, as I hope to show, beneficent 
effects in the religious life of the United States. But a dis- 
tinguished historian can say that its “ultimate result” was that 
a large number of churches changed their labels. Furthermore, 
Dr. Walker quoted Dr. A. H. Ross. His statement is worth 
a look, because it has often been repeated and has recently been 
quoted in a book of high authority as the judgment of “a careful 
student.” Dr. Ross said that the Plan of Union was in oper- 
ation fifty-one years and—to quote exactly—that it “carried 
over more than two thousand churches, in origin and habits 
Congregational, to the Presbyterians.” Now the Congrega- 
tional churches that became Presbyterian must have gone into 
the New School Presbyterian Church; they would not have 
been likely to go into the Old School, because a main objection 
of the Old School against the New was its large number of 
Congregationalists, and as a matter of fact none or next to 
none did go into the Old School. The Plan of Union was 
abrogated by the Congregationalists in 1852. In 1853 the New 
School had 1626 churches. Its peak, in 1858, was 1687. Thus 
Dr. Ross’s “thorough study” showed that all the churches of 
the New School had once been Congregational, and furthermore 
three hundred odd Congregational churches had somehow dis- 
appeared. I submit that this is reductio ad absurdum. Because 
of some investigation of the subject, I make bold to say that 
Dr. Ross’s statement was a gross exaggeration, based not on 
“thorough study” but on the heated imagination of a denomina- 
tional zealot. It deserves so much space only because it is still 
in circulation as an account of the results of the Plan of Union. 


In order to understand the Plan and what was done under 
it, the first necessity is to escape from this sectarian climate into 
one more Christian, the Plan’s authentic atmosphere. As a 
help toward this, some matters of earlier history may be men- 
tioned. 

The Plan was an outcome of New England immigration 
into New York; or it might be called an outcome of the whole 


1 History of the Congregational Churches in the United States (1894), 318. 
2 The Church-Kingdom (1887), 360-1. 
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immigration into New York flowing ever more swiftly from 
1790. In this there were people from New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and eastern New York, among whom were Presbyterians. But 
much more numerous, truly enormous, was the movement of 
population from New England. Its result was that large parts 
and the best parts of New York became, generally speaking, an 
extension of New England. It seemed to Timothy Dwight that 
the people of the two regions were the same people, “with the 
same interests of every kind.” A feature of the New England 
immigration which is important for our purpose is that it came 
largely from Connecticut, and secondarily from western Mass- 
achusetts, which in church matters was more sympathetic with 
Connecticut than with eastern Massachusetts. Miss Mathews 
in The Expansion of New England says “In reading the local 
histories [of New York] one feels that Connecticut must have 
been beggared of inhabitants, so fast did hundreds of her fam- 
ilies make their way into New York; many who came from 
western Massachusetts, eastern New York and from Vermont, 
had been in those states but a short time, and were Connecticut 
men by birth.” Of the antecedents in church organization of 
these Connecticut folk, there is a well-known statement issued 
just before the Plan of Union. In 1799 the Hartford North 
Association of Ministers said “This Association give informa- 
tion, to all whom it may concern, that the constitution of the 
churches of Connecticut, founded on the common usages, and 
the Confession of Faith, Heads of Agreement and articles of 
Church Discipline, adopted at the earliest period of the settle- 
ment of the State, is not Congregational, but contains the es- 
sentials of the government of the Church of Scotland, or the 
Presbyterian Church in America, particularly as it gives a de- 
cisive power to ecclesiastical councils, and a Consociation, con- 
sisting of ministers and messengers, or lay representatives from 
the churches, is possessed of substantially the same authority as 
Presbytery. . . . The churches, therefore, in Connecticut at 
large, and in our district in particular, are not now, and never 
were, from the earliest period of our settlement, Congregational 
churches, according to the ideas and forms of church order con- 
tained in the Book of Discipline called the Cambridge Plat- 
form.’* Earlier, in 1788, the General Association of Connecti- 





3 E. H. Gillett, History of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. A. (1864), I, 
438-39, Cf. Walker, op. cit., 315. 
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cut had referred to the Saybrook Platform as “the constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church in Connecticut.” 

Not only were there Presbyterian tendencies among New 
Englanders, but also there was a strong New England element 
in the Presbyterian Church, ere ever the Plan of Union was 
heard of. The importance of this element is constantly neglect- 
ed by historical writers, for whom it is more convenient to label 
colonial Presbyterians as mostly Scotch-Irish; but it is impos- 
sible to understand Presbyterian history of the eighteenth 
century and since on this basis. It was symbolic that of the 
seven ministers who formed the first presbytery in 1705 or 
1706 certainly two and probably three were New Englanders. 
In the Presbyterian Church throughout that century were many 
people of New England origin, in Long Island, New York east 
of the Hudson, New York City and New Jersey. Of the three 
hundred twenty-four Presbyterian ministers enrolled between 
1758 and 1788 fifty were graduates of Yale and three of 
Harvard.* The man called the father of Presbyterianism in 
Central New York, Jedediah Chapman, sent by the General As- 
sembly as a missionary in 1800, was born in Connecticut and a 
graduate of Yale. Asa Hillyer, a missionary of the Assembly in 
1798, who preached the first sermon heard at Auburn, was born 
in Massachusetts and a graduate of Yale. When such men on 
the missionary field met Congregational missionaries from New 
England, the two systems would not feel far apart. 


All this leads up to consideration of the formal relations 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the eighteenth 
century. In 1767 a convention of delegates from the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia and “the consociated churches of 
Connecticut,” held at Elizabeth, framed “a plan of union.” Un- 
til 1776 the “general convention,” as it came to be called, met 
annually. Its immediate object was to concert measures of op- 
position to the establishment of the Anglican episcopate in the 
colonies. But that there was a deeper unity appeared in 1790, 
when the General Assembly, a year old, unanimously declaring 
that it was “peculiarly desirous to renew and strengthen every 
bond of union between brethren so nearly agreed ‘in doctrine 
and forms of worship as the members of the Congregational 

4 C. Hodge, Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. A. 
(1851), IT, 420-25. 


5 Minutes of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, Records of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S. A., 364, 374. 
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and Presbyterian churches evidently are,” resolved “That the 
ministers of the Congregational churches of New England be 
invited to renew their annual convention with the clergy of the 
Presbyterian Church.’ This led to an arrangement between 
the General Assembly and the General Association of Connecti- 
cut for the attendance in the meetings of each of delegates from 
the other, and also to the appointment of standing committees 
of each body “to certify the good qualifications” of ministers 
of one travelling to officiate within the limits of the other.’ 
In 1794-95 it was agreed that the delegates of each body should 
have votes in the meetings of the body to which they were ac- 
credited.” In 1800-01 a joint committee of the Association and 
the Assembly agreed unanimously on a revised collection of 
psalms and hymns “for the use of the churches,’ and by the 
General Assembly of 1802 the use of this “system” was “cheer- 
fully allowed.’” 

Thus preparation on a considerable scale preceded a com- 
munication from the General Association of Connecticut to the 
General Assembly of 1801, giving information that a committee 
had been appointed to confer with a committee of the Assembly, 
“to consider the measures proper to be adopted both by this 
Association and the said Assembly, to prevent alienation, to 
promote harmony, and to establish, as far as possible, an uni- 
form system of Church Government, between those inhabitants 
of the new settlements who are attached to the Presbyterian 
form of church government and those who are attached to the 
Congregational form.’’® At the same time the Assembly’s 
delegates to the Connecticut Association reported this action 
and added ‘‘“The General Association also voted, that instructions 
be given by the Trustees of the Missionary Society to their 
missionaries to avoid everything that may interrupt peace in 

6 Minutes of General Assembly of Presbyterian Church U. 8S. A., 1789-1820, 20. 

7 Ib., 53, 74. 

8 Ib. 80-81, 96. It shows the atmosphere surrounding the operation of the Plan 
of Union that similar arrangements for delegates were made by the General 
Assembly in 1803-04 with the Convention of Congregational Ministers in the 
State of Vermont, in 1810 with the General Association of New Hampshire, 
in 1811 with the General Association of Massachusetts and in 1828 with the 
General Conference of Maine. In 1827 the Assembly expressed desire for dis- 
continuance of the voting of delegates; and the Maine arrangement excluded 
voting. Another sign of atmosphere is that the General Assembly’s ‘‘ Narrative 
of the State of Religion’’ in the early years of the century regularly contains 
reports of conditions in ‘‘our sister churches’’ of New England. 

9 Ib., 217, 249. 


10 Minutes of General Assembly, 1801, in Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U. 8. A., 1789-1820, 212. 
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the new settlements, among those who are attached to the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational forms of government.” 


The situation in 1801 in “the new settlements,” which 
meant central and western New York, with the Western Re- 
serve on the far horizon, from a missionary point of view, was 
this: The population in St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Otsegoand Dela- 
ware counties and westward in New York was 131,000 in 1800, 
and rapidly growing; in the same region in 1810 it was 357,000. 
In this decade Onondaga County nearly quadrupled its population 
and Ontario nearly trebled. This crying missionary field must be 
realized, to understand what the churches did. By no means 
all of these people were pious; many of them were notoriously 
otherwise. But among them were many of Congregational and 
Presbyterian antecedents, the former greatly more numerous. 
For more than ten years, and increasingly, missionaries of both 
denominations, in various relations, had been working, but not 
nearly enough to meet the needs and answer the calls. A few 
churches of both persuasions had been formed, more Congre- 
gational than Presbyterian. General organization of both 
kinds had been begun, the Oneida and Ontario Associations 
having been formed in 1800 and the Presbytery of Albany 
reaching to Utica. To meet the missionary need, the Connecti- 
cut Association in 1798 had organized itself as a missionary 
society, the de'egates of the General Assembly participating in 
this action. The Assembly had been sending missionaries since 
1791. In these circumstances, what more natural than what was 
done in 1801? The Plan of Union has sometimes been written 
about as though it had been a device framed by two ecclesiastical 
organizations different and remote. Jt was rather the inevitable 
—that is inevitable on the assumption that those concerned were 
Christians—action of two bodies which felt that they belonged 
together and had been talking about union for thirty-five years, 
which were knit together by many natural and personal ties, 
and which were now faced with a common task. 


The General Assembly of 1801 appointed a committee with 
Jonathan Edwards as chairman “to consider and digest a plan 
of government for the churches in the new settlements agree- 


11 Jb., 216. Williston Walker says ‘‘There is every reason to believe that the 
originator of the discussion’’ of the subje’t in the Connecticut Association was 
the younger Jonathan Edwards, then president of Union College, a delegate of 
the Assembly to the Association; Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, 
529. 
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ably to the proposal of the General Association of Connecti- 
cut.”’*? This committee’s report of “regulations” was approved 
by the General Assembly on May 29, 1801,”* subject to approval 
by the General Association, which was given on June 16.%* So 
originated the Plan of Union. It had four articles. On all 
missionaries it was “strictly enjoined” that they should “pro- 
mote . . . a spirit of accommodation” between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Second, a Congregational church “‘in 
the new settlements” might settle a Presbyterian minister and 
still ‘conduct their discipline according to Congregational prin- 
ciples” ; difficulties among the people to be settled by themselves 
or by “a council mutually agreed upon”; difficulties between the 
church and the ministers to be referred to his presbytery, if 
this was agreed to by both parties; if not, to a council of equal 
denominational membership. The third article was the con- 
verse of the second; a Presbyterian church might settle a 
Congregational minister, and still manage its affairs in the 
Presbyterian way, difficulties to be referred to the minister’s 
association, and so forth. Fourth, if a group was partly Con- 
gregational and partly Presbyterian, this should be no obstacle 
to their “uniting in one church and settling a minister.” In 
such cases the church should choose “a standing committee” 
to have disciplinary authority. Appeal from its decision was 
allowed for a Presbyterian to the presbytery, for a Congre- 
gationalist “to the body of male communicants.” With the 
consent of the church, a Presbyterian might appeal further to 
the Synod and the General Assembly, or a Congregationalist 
to “a mutual council.” Evidently the “uniting in one church” 
here recommended meant that Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists, remaining such, should associate for worship, somewhat 
as in the modern “federated” churches. This article further 
provided—and this was important—that if a standing commit- 
tee should depute one of its members to attend the presbytery, 
“he may have the same right to sit and act in the Presbytery 
as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church” ;”® that is an un- 
ordained delegate might be equal to an ordained elder. 


On its face the Plan was an arrangement for joint mission- 





12 1b., 221. 

13 Ib., 224-25. 

14 Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, II (1801-2), 116. 

15 Ib., 224-25. In 1806 the General Assembly ordered ‘‘that a number of copies 
of this plan be printed, and delivered to the missionaries who may be sent by 
the Assembly among the people concerned.’’ 372. 
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ary and church extension work, economizing organization and 
ministerial personnel, thus allowing provision for more needs. 
It was no more than it appeared. The points at which it trans- 
gressed strict denominational order are obvious. It will be 
noted that it contemplated the existence of association and 
presbytery on the same ground. It will also be noted that it 
did not allow for ministers or members to belong to more than 
one denomination at the same time. 


The plan was not a novelty in “the new settlements,” so 
far as concerned its spirit. From the beginning both mission- 
aries and people had acted according to its purpose. Presbyte- 
rian missionaries had given guidance in the formation of Con- 
gregational churches.’* Congregational ministers had strength- 
ened Presbyterian churches. Ministers of both denominations 
had worked together.’ Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
had joined in councils for settling ministers."* I have found one 
case precisely conforming to the Plan, four years before it. 
In 1797 a Congregational church in Kingsborough, Glovers- 
ville, installed the Rev. John Lindsley, a Presbyterian, later a 
missionary of the General Assembly." The spirit of the people 
generally was that of unity and subordination of denominational 
preferences to the interests of Christian progress. 


This temper, dictated by urgent religious needs, dominated 
the celebrated conversation of 1795 between President John 
Blair Smith of Union College and Eliphalet Nott, a Connecticut 
licentiate stopping at Schenectady en route to the frontier. Ac- 
cording to our record, here was first expressed the idea of “a 
common organization on an accommodation plan.” It is a 
tradition often repeated that here was the inspiration of the 
Plan of 1801. The importance of this conversation seems to 
have been exaggerated, and it all seems to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of Nott’s words by the historian Gillett. Six- 
ty-two years after the event, when he was eighty-seven, Nott 
wrote a letter recounting his evening with President Smith. 


16 Ira Condict at Palmyra, Benjamin Judd at Windsor; J. H. Hotchkin, History 
of Western New York, 29. 

17 Seth Williston, Jedediah Bushnell, Congregationalists; Jedediah Chapman, John 
Lindsley, Presbyterians. 

18 New Hartford, 1795; Centennial Day of the Presbyterian Church of New Hart- 
ford, N. Y., 26-8. 

19 Historical Manual of Kingsborough Avenue Presbyterian Church, Gloversville. 

20 Cf. P. H. Fowler, History of Presbyterianism within the Bounds of the Synod 
of Central New York (1877) 55; J. H. Patton, Popular History of the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A. (1900), 238-39. 
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The President’s arguments, he said, “gave a new direction to 
my efforts, and led, through the influence of other Congrega- 
tionalists whom I induced to cooperate, to the formation of 
those numerous Presbyterian churches on the ‘accommodation 
plan,’ of which, though the plan has been abandoned, the fruits 
remain to the present day.”** Gillett’s version of this is that 
“the arguments used by President Smith... led... to the 
formation of numerous Presbyterian churches on the accom- 
modation plan, and, finally, to the Plan of Union. This origin- 
ated, therefore, with the ex-President of Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege, and was carried into effect largely through the influence 
of the young clergyman who had passed the night with him on 
his journey to his missionary field.”** In the first place, Nott’s 
words bear the marks of the vague memories of a very old man. 
What he referred to by “the influence of other Congregational- 
ists whom I induced to cooperate” is not recorded, so far as I 
know. Secondly, Nott did not say, as Gillett did, that churches 
were formed on the “accommodation plan” and later came the 
Plan of Union. There is no record of “numerous Presbyterian 
churches” so formed before the Plan. Gillett’s enlargement on 
his source presented an unsupported view of the history. His 
assertion that the Plan “originated” with President Smith is 
not borne out by available facts. His statements are here con- 
sidered at such length only because they have been widely re- 
ceived as the true account of the origin of the Plan of Union. 
A noteworthy feature of Nott’s letter is that he reported Presi- 
dent Smith as having introduced his subject by saying ‘The 
Orthodox Churches of New England hold substantially the same 
faith as the Presbyterian, of which the Shorter Catechism is 
the common symbol.” 


The Plan of 1801 had great results, but not as a pattern 
of organization. As a pattern, it was superseded by the “Ac- 
commodation Plan” of 1808, of which later. Of the Plan of 
1801 Philemon H. Fowler, who had a long ministry in Elmira 
and Utica and was moderator of the New School General As- 
sembly in 1869, says in his Historical Sketch previously cited, 
“Its operation was exceedingly circumscribed. Very few church- 
es were organized under it, and next to none organized under 
it existed at the time of its abrogation.” James H. Hotchkin 
21 W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (1868), III, 403-4. 


22 Gillett, op. cit., I, 393-94. 
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came into the new settlements as a licentiate in 1801,* lived 
through all of the events here mentioned and wrote in 1848 
A History of Western New York, which is our chief source 
for early Presbyterian and Congregational history in this re- 
gion. He says “with regard to the case of a Congregational 
minister settled over a Presbyterian church, it is the writer’s 
belief that no such case ever occurred in western New York.” 
There were many cases of former Congregational ministers 
becoming pastors of Presbyterian churches, after having joined 
presbyteries. During the whole history many Presbyterian 
ministers were settled over Congregational churches not con- 
nected with presbyteries, but he records none in the years be- 
fore 1808. Very few churches, he says, were ever formed on 
the plan of mixed membership.*® A reading of many local 
church histories confirms the verdict of these writers. After 
1801 formal organization proceeded generally as before, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches being established. The 
Middle Association on the Military Tract, that is Onondaga and 
Cayuga counties, was formed in 1804, and the presbyteries of 
Oneida and Geneva in 1802 and 1805. 


Results came in other ways. As a declaration of the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern missionary work and church ex- 
tension the Plan was a standard accepted in both denominations 
until 1835, and for seventeen years more between New School 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists. It was entered in full 
in the first record of Cayuga Presbytery, formed in 1810.” It 
was frequently referred to by ecclesiastical bodies for thirty- 
five years and more as an authoritative statement of the right 
spirit for denominational action. The Synod of Geneva in 
1838 voted to sustain its principles.” The Plan strengthened 
cooperation of members of the two denominations in various 
ways. Presbyterians and Congregationalists often joined in 
councils for ordination and installation.” More than ever mis- 
sionaries of both kinds served churches of both kinds. More 
than ever was there among the people a temper of denomina- 
24 Hotchkin, op. cit., 34. 

25 Ib., 226-30. 

26 Ms. Minutes, 18-20. 

27 Ms. Minutes, II, 42. 

28 Auburn, 1802, C. Hawley, History of the First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, 
10-13; Sherburne Second, 1804, Minutes of Oneida Presbytery, in Fowler, op. cit., 
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tional indifference. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this, 
as the constant foundation of church organization in these 
parts. The people, as a rule, did not care much whether they 
were Presbyterians or Congregationalists. These were the 
two denominations cémmonly thought of. It cannot be for- 
gotten that in the first decade of the century Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Universalists, Christians and Quakers were active in 
central New York. But unquestionably the commanding 
churches were the Presbyterian and Congregational, and as 
between these there was not commonly strong insistence. What 
the people wanted was a Christian church and minister, and they 
knew not the sectarianism of later times. It is significant that 
a usual name for the incorporated body of a church was “Reli- 
gious Society” or sometimes ‘Ecclesiastical Society,” without 
denominational label. Under the influence of this broad spirit, 
there was some changing of denominational characters, Pres- 
byterian churches becoming Congregational and vice versa.” 
But cases of this kind were not many in the early years of the 
century. 


Two matters of organization must be mentioned. The 
Ontario Association, formed in 1800 as an advisory body, in 
1803 or 1804 revised its constitution so that it had authority 
over ministers and churches.*° The Middle Association, formed 
in 1804, from the first did everything that a presbytery can do 
and a little more.” The two systems were getting nearer. An- 
other step in drawing them together was the decision of the 
Presbytery of Geneva at its first meeting in 1805 that a member 
of a Congregational association might be also a member of the 
presbytery.** This became a precedent, and Hotchkin says that 
it “undoubtedly laid the foundation for the predominance of the 
Presbyterian interest.” 

It was in 1808, not 1801, that the decisive steps in organ- 
ization were taken. Then was adopted a form of denominational 
cooperation which was regarded by all concerned as expressive 
of the spirit of 1801, and proved to be the foundation of “an 
uniform system of Church Government.” In 1807 the Synod 


29 Elmira, organized 1795 as Presbyterian, became Congregational after 1805; in 
1824 again Presbyterian. New Hartford, organized 1791 as Congregational, 
became Presbyterian in 1802. 

30 Hotchkin, op. cit., 40-1; J. J. Porter, History of the Presbytery of Geneva, 8. 

31 Ms. Minutes. These Minutes were published in the Journal of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, X, 217-29, 258-84, XI, 20-38, 49-60. 

32 Hotchkin, op. cit., 86-7. 
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of Albany, comprising the presbyteries of Albany, Columbia, 
Oneida and Geneva, and thus reaching to the Genesee, received 
from the Middle Association an overture for the establishment 
of “some form of Union and correspondence.”** In response 
the Synod made a momentous proposal. * Since this is not so 
well known as the Plan of 1801, and was so much more im- 
portant respecting organization, and was such a clear statement 
of the prevailing spirit, it is here largely quoted, from the man- 
uscript minutes of the Association and the Synod: 

‘“. . Situated as our judicatories are, in a new country, 
rapidly increasing in its population, blended as our people are, 
in the same settlements, and holding the same divine doctrines, 
it is certainly an object of interesting importance that we should 
be cemented together in some intimate bond of union and cor- 
respondence. Such a union would make us better acquainted, 
and increase our attachment to one another as servants of our 
common Lord. It would facilitate the establishment of the 
gospel in many of the settlements of our country, by uniting 
our people in one common cause. And it would enable us to 
combine our efforts more effectually in suppressing error, licen- 
tiousness and vice, and promoting the great interests of pure 
morality and undefiled religion. 

Prompted by these consideration, . . . the Synod of Albany 
stands ready, with the approbation of the General Assembly, 
to form as intimate a connexion with you as the constitution 
of our church will admit. 

We most cordially invite you to become a constituent part 
of our body, by assuming the characteristic and scriptural name 
of presbytery, adopt our standards of doctrine and government, 
and sit and vote with us, in all the great and interesting concerns 
of the Church. Deeming the name, however, far less important 
than the thing, although of consequence to uniformity in the 
same body; yet, should you be solicitous to retain yours, it will 
not be considered, on our part, a bar to such a union. Nor do 
we confine our invitation to you as ministers, but we extend 
it also to delegates from your churches, whom we are willing to 
receive as substantially the same with our ruling elders, to assist 
us in our public deliberations and business. Knowing the in- 
fluence of education and habit, should the churches under your 
care prefer transacting their internal concerns in their present 
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mode of Congregational government, we assure them of our 
utmost cheerfulness in leaving them undisturbed in the admin- 
istration of that government, unless they shall choose to alter 
it themselves. 

Should you accede to this plan of union and correspondence, 
and our General Assembly permit us to form it, which we are 
disposed to believe they readily will, we anticipate the auspicious 
period as just at hand, when all the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches in this Northern region, will form one great 
Phalanx against the common enemy, and combine their exer- 
tions to advance the mediatorial kingdom of our exalted Lord.” 

The Synod’s plan having been sanctioned by the General 
Assembly of 1808,*° in June of this year the Middle Association 
‘voted unanimously that this body do accede to the plan of union 
with the Presbyterian Church in the UV. S., on the condition pro- 
posed by the Synod of Albany in their letter of October 9, 1807, 
we retaining our present name and mode of Congregational gov- 
ernment.** In October the Synod “resolved that the Middle As- 
sociation on the Military Tract and its vicinity, be received as 
a constituent brand of this Synod, retaining their own name and 
usages in the administration and government of their Churches, 
according to the terms stated in the plan; and they are hereby 
received accordingly.” 

Thus an association, or rather a consociation of Congre- 
gational churches entered the synod in the same relation to it 
as that of a presbytery, its ministers members of the synod and 
the delegates of its churches in the same status as ruling elders. 
The association sent commissioners to the General Assemblies 
of 1810 and 1811, and in 1810 they were enrolled as such. In 
this posture things stood for two years. Then in September, 
1810, “it was agreed (14 to 2) that we drop the name Associ- 
ation and assume the name of Presbytery.”’ As has been sug- 
gested, this was a change of name only. At the same time it 
was voted that the association should become two presbyteries, 
those of “Courtland or Onondaga’—the latter prevailed—and 
Cayuga.** Next month the Synod of Albany established these 
presbyteries. 





34 Ms. Minutes of Middle Association: printed in Journal of Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, XI, 25-7; Ms. Minutes of Synod of Albany, I, 117-21. 

35 Minutes of General Assembly, 1789-1820, 404. 

36 Journal of Presb. Hist. Soc., XI, 21-2. 
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Here were two presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church, 
composed almost entirely of Congregational ministers and 
churches—almost, for each presbytery contained one Presbyte- 
rian church® and Onondaga had one Presbyterian minister.*° 
The Congregational ministers had become members of presby- 
tery by the action of the Synod, approved by the General As- 
sembly. There is no record in the minutes of the Middle Associ- 
ation cr of Cayuga Presbytery of individual assent to the stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. The Congregational 
churches were free to remain such. The Presbytery of Cayuga 
in 1811 resolved “that . . . all the churches belonging to this 
body of the Congregational order are entitled and have the 
right to all the privileges of a Congregational Church, as they 
were secured to them by the original constitution of the Middle 
Association.”** The presbytery had jurisdiction over the Con- 
gregational churches, as the association had had; in its first 
meeting it dismissed a pastor from one and installed a pastor 
over another. But they were Congregational churches, each 
governed by the body of communicants, not by a session, and 
represented in the presbytery by a delegate, not an elder. The 
Plan of 1801 contemplated Presbyterian churches under the 
presbytery and Congregational churches under the association 
and mixed churches with elements under presbytery and as- 
sociation respectively. But here were Congregational churches 
under presbyterial jurisdiction, ‘““Presbygational,” as they were 
later called. This situation subsequently became distressing or 
abhorrent to ecclesiastical purists, but evidently at the time it 
appealed to the churches, for in 1811 the Congregational church- 
es of Marcellus and Auburn joined Cayuga Presbytery,” the 
first of a long procession in many presbyteries. 


A question of general organization was urged on Congre- 
gationalists by the action of the Middle Association. Besides 
the Middle, there were in the state these Congregational assoct- 
ations: Oneida, about Utica, Black River, formed in 1810 in the 
north, Union, formed about 1808 in the south-central part, On- 
tario in the Genesee region. There had been the Susquehanna, 
which in 1810 was succeeded by the Union and the Luzerne of 
39 Lansing in Cayuga, Hotchkin, op. cit., 358 ff., Onondaga Hill in Onondaga, ¢b., 
327. These churches had belonged to the Presbytery of Geneva. In 1812 the 
Synod of Geneva was formed out of the three presbyteries. 
40 Dirck Lansing. 
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Pennsylvania. The question was between maintenance of Con- 
gregational general organization and some kind of combination 
with Presbyterian organization. It came up at a convention of 
delegates of associations at Clinton in 1810, called to consider 
the formation of a general association for the state. This meet- 
ing was held, let it be remembered, in the midst of swiftly grow- 
ing population and religious need, and under the power of the 
general spirit of union. The ruling opinion in the convention 
was that the associations should either follow the example of 
the Middle Association or dissolve outright and send their min- 
isters and churches to join presbyteries, the churches stipulating 
for liberty to be Congregational in internal affairs; and the 
decision was to take no steps toward a general association.” 


This guidance determined the attitude of the Ontario As- 
sociation toward an invitation given by the Presbytery of Geneva 
in April, 1813: ‘The Presbytery are of opinion that a union 
with the ministers and churches of the Ontario Association is 
highly important, as it will combine their influence in promot- 
ing the great interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom; and they 
cordially invite the said ministers and churches to unite with 
the Presbytery, by adopting the Confession of Faith and form 
of government of the Presbyterian church. But should any of 
the churches find it most for edification to continue the practice 
of receiving and rejecting members by a vote of the brethren 
of the church generally, instead of a session of ruling elders, 
the Presbytery do not consider that a bar to the contemplated 
union, and are willing they should continue that practice as long 
as they should deem it expedient.”** In May of the same year 
the Association resolved “that it is very desirable that 
this Association become united with the Presbytery of Geneva” 
and “that as a means of forming this union, it is expedient that 
this Association be dissolved.”” Before this almost all of the 
ministers of the association had joined the presbytery. Gradual- 
ly most of the churches joined it, with provisions for internal 
Congregational government.” 

Other associations went the same way. In 1814 the Pres- 
bytery of Oneida, later seconded by the Presbytery of St. Law- 
rence, proposed to the Oneida Association a plan which conceded 
to churches Congregational government if preferred, requiring 
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annual submission of records to the presbytery, gave to such 
churches representation by delegates in the presbytery and ad- 
mitted members of the association as members of the presby- 
tery. There were precise provisions for appeal in judicial cas- 
es, significant of the importance then of church discipline. This 
invitation was renewed in 1821.*° In 1822 the Oneida Associ- 
ation suspended its existence.**” In the same year the Union 
Association dissolved.** Gradually almost all of their churches 
went into Oneida and Chenango presbyteries.*” The Black 
River Association had been merged with the Presbytery of St. 
Lawrence in 1817. In 1822 there was no Congregational gen- 
eral organization in central and western New York. Before 
long the Oneida and Black River associations were revived, and 
in 1834 a state association was formed. But Congregational 
organization was not active until the denominational revival of 


the 50's. 


Meanwhile in this region sixteen presbyteries were formed 
between 1816 and 1837, and the synods of Utica and Genesee, in 
addition to that of Geneva.” This was the Presbyterian Church 
in central and western New York at 1837. These were the 
synods which, with the Synod of Western Reserve, also a prod- 
uct of the Plan of Union, were cut off in this year from the 
church, and formed the basis of the New School Presbyterian 


Church. 


This swift growth of organization is explained partly by 
the ever-mounting tide of immigration. At 1830 the population 
of the region which we have taken as “‘the new settlements” was 
1,003,000, against 357,000 twenty years before, and still increas- 
ing rapidly. People came from all parts of the United States 
and canal building brought the first European immigration; but 
the New England element was still dominant. Agriculture was 
thriving and industry and commerce had created important 
towns. Public schools were widespread and seven institutions 
of higher learning were established before 1830. There were 
many newspapers and some publishing of books. By 1835 the 
frontier settlements of 1810 had become a fully developed so- 
ciety, prosperous, energetic and of high intellectual and moral 
46 Minutes of Oneida Presbytery, in Fowler, op. cit., 62. 

47 Ib. 11, 59. 
48 Ib., 11; Hotchkin, op. cit., 112. 
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character. In the state and the country central and western 
New York had a higher relative importance a hundred years ago 
than now. 


In this strong society unquestionably the commanding relig- 
ious organization was the Presbyterian. In 1837 it had 468 
churches and 35,636 communicants. The Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches in the cities and villages contained most 
of the people of property, education and general leadership; 
and—here is the other explanation of the swift growth of the 
Presbyterian organization—most of the Congregational church- 
es had joined presbyteries by 1837. Others took this step be- 
tween this year and the 50’s, but the greater part of the move- 
ment preceded the schism in the Presbyterian Church. The 
plans formed by the presbyteries for the relation of Congre- 
gational churches to them varied in detail, but all embodied the 
idea of a Congregational church remaining such internally but 
coming into the fellowship and under the authority of a presby- 
tery. The fellowship was expressed in the representation of 
the churches by delegates in the presbyteries and in the rela- 
tion of the churches to others in the presbyteries, where there 
was no discrimination. The authority was expressed in the 
requirement of annual submission of church records for review, 
in all the presbyterial plans which have been seen in the prepar- 
ation of this essay. In the provisions for judicial appeal there 
were differences, but always the authority of the presbytery 
was recognized. On the other hand Congregational internal 
authority was upheld. In 1829 the Presbytery of Oneida de- 
clared that Congregational churches connected with it might 
disregard the requirements of Presbyterian polity, provided they 
did not violate Congregational principles.** Here was the “Pres- 
bygational” status. By 1837 many of the churches which had 
once been in this relation had become fully Presbyterian, of 
their own accord, without any pressure. Many also were still 
Congregational, 1. e. “Presbygational.’”’ Of these a consider- 
able number later became fully Presbyterian. Such changes 
were fewer after the Congregational denominational awakening 
of the 50’s but they occurred as late as the 80's. Some 
churches reverted to Congregational relations. There are 
churches in New York which have changed their denominational 
characters twice or thrice. The large majority of the churches 
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of the Presbyterian organization, however, had always been 
Presbyterian. The Presbytery of Geneva in 1837 declared that 
of its thirty-nine churches all but one had this history.*? There 
were some Congregational churches which remained wholly 
such, being independent after the associations were dissolved 
and later regaining denominational connection. But in the 
Presbyterian organization there had come to pass a large and 
speedy realization of the founders’ dream of a union of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. 

The vexed question of how many Congregational churches 
in central and western New York became connected with the 
Presbyterian organization may here be taken up. What I have 
to offer is the conclusion of the late Rev. William Tower Thayer, 
S.T.D., who made a careful study, using the large collection 
of local church histories in the library of Auburn Seminary 
and much other source material. He took as his basis the 
churches of the twenty New School presbyteries of the region 
at 1850, numbering 420, and included 105 churches which by 
that time had ceased to exist. Few Congregational churches 
joined presbyteries after this year. Dr. Thayer concluded that 
of the 525 churches which had been organized 145 were or- 
iginally Congregational.** It should be reckoned in that these 
churches, being mostly of early foundation, were strong above 
the average. 

All through this history runs an obvious preference on the 
part of Congregationalists for Presbyterian polity. Some of 
the passing over to Presbyterianism was due to willingness to 
give up denominational ties in the interest of union, and full 
credit should be received for this. But also many Congregation- 
alists chose to be Presbyterians. In explanation we might first 
remember a tendency of New Englanders outside of New Eng- 
land to become Presbyterians, manifested long before in Long 
Island, eastern New York and New Jersey. The practically 
Presbyterian character of the Connecticut churches is another 
explanation. Again, in a new country, with need for aggressive 
work, the stronger organization was preferred; and in such a 
country, where the usual phenomena of frontier religion ap- 
peared, accentuated because of frequent revivals, and conse- 
quently all sorts of teachers were abroad, control over min- 


52 J. J. Porter, op. cit., 36. 
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isters was desired. In times when church discipline bulked 
large, an authoritative system of government was valued; this 
was given by a contemporary as the reason why the Union 
Association decided for presbytery.* The Unitarian movement 
in New England reacted to cause orthodox Congregationalists, 
already sympathetic with Presbyterians in doctrine, to draw 
toward them in organization. Finally, after many Congrega- 
tional churches had joined presbyteries, there was the power 
of a union movement. 

Other parts of New York than “the new settlements” show- 
ed the effect of the Plan of Union. New York City and Kings 
County more than doubled their population between 1810 and 
1830. The newcomers were largely New Englanders or peo- 
ple of New England origin from northern New Jersey. Among 
them were many men and women of strong religious interests. 
Here developed a body of able, well-to-do men who greatly 
strengthened the churches and made the city a center and source 
of support for all sorts of religious and philanthropic organ- 
izations. The chief ecclesiastical result of this growth of popu- 
lation was a marked increase of Presbyterianism, New England 
people going into Presbyterian churches because the spirit of 
the Plan of 1801 prevailed. Thirteen Presbyterian churches 
were organized in New York between 1810 and 1830. But in 
this Presbyterianism Christian unity was strong. The great 
undenominational ‘‘benevolent societies,” of which more later, 
found in it indispensable leadership and support. It is a tradi- 
tion that Union Theological Seminary was so named because 
it was “founded in 1836 in a... Plan-of-Union”’ spirit.”” 
Dr. Hatfield, the historian of the seminary, suggested another 
explanation.** But certainly the seminary originated among 
these Presbyterians of interdenominational mind. 

In Essex County, along Lake Champlain, there operated 
in the second decade of the century a plan called the Essex 
Union, under which several Congregational churches, composed 
mostly of Vermonters, joined the Presbytery of Champlain, 
which later belonged to the New School.” In 1821 the Synod 
of New York and New Jersey received a communication “from 





54 Fowler, op. cit., 58. 

55 R. E. Thompson, History of the Presbyterian Churches in the U. S. A. (1895), 
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56 E. F. Hatfield, Early Annals of Union Theological Seininaru (4876), 16. 

57 C, F. Nye, Address at Centenary Exercises of the First Presbyterian Congre- 
gational Church and Society of Champlain, 13. 
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the Susquehanna Presbytery, formerly the Luzerne Association, 

. stating that they had unanimously adopted the Confession 
of Faith and book of discipline of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, and requesting to be recieved (sic) under 
the care of the Synod of New York and New Jersey provided 
such of their churches as may choose to do so, be allowed to 
manage their own concerns in the congregational manner.” 
“Whereupon Resolved, that said Presbytery in conformity with 
the regulations agreed upon by the General Assembly of 1801 
be and it hereby is received into connection with this Synod 
agreeably to this request.”’* The churches of this presbytery 
were mostly in northeastern Pennsylvania, to which there had 
been a considerable New England immigration, but two were 
in southern New York. 


To return to “the new settlements,” out of the Plan of 
Union of 1801 grew the dominant religious organization of an 
influential part of the United States. The Plan had large re- 
sults also in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin; 
but these states are not here considered. The religious founda- 
tions of central and western New York. a region which sent 
men and women and influence far and wide over the northwest, 
and east to New York City, were largely laid on the Plan and 
its modifications; and in its spirit the religious life of the re- 
gion was largely directed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 


This dominant religious organization had a definite char- 
acter, resulting chiefly from the combination of elements 
brought about under the Plan. One characteristic, it is need- 
less to say again, was a spirit of interdenominational unity and 
cooperation. This was powerfully expressed in the support of 
the national “benevolent societies” which arose between 1810 
and 1830—the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, American Education Society, American Bible Society, 
American Sunday School Union, American Tract Society, 
American Home Missionary Society, American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance, and others. These undenominational 
voluntary organizations derived a good part of their strength 
from up-state New York. Professor Gilbert Barnes has re- 
“58 Ms. Minutes, Synod of New York and New Jersey, 499. The Champlain 


churches, numbering not over ten, should be added to Dr. Thayer’s count. 
This count included the Susquehanna churches. 
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cently written that “the benevolent empire [the name given 
to these societies together] was dominated by ‘New School’ 
Presbyterians.”** This means partly liberal Presbyterians of 
New York City, but more the Presbyterians of the Plan of 
Union region. The American Home Missionary Society is 
usually thought of as Congregational. In its first twenty-five 
years most of its support and direction came from Presbyte- 
rians, in New York City and in the Plan of Union churches up- 
state. This society was the generally approved home mission- 
ary agency of these churches. It had helped many and was 
helped by many. The American Board was their foreign mis- 
sionary agency, generally supported by their offerings and send- 
ing out their young men. Twelve corporate members of this 
Board were of western New York.” A typical expression of 
unity and cooperation was Auburn Theological Seminary. It 
was established in 1818 to meet the needs of the growing popu- 
lation of “the new settlements,’ and one of its first by-laws 
provided that its professors must be Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional ministers. 


In these enterprises appears a second characteristic of 
these churches—their activity in religious and philanthropic 
causes. This developed in the late 20’s, as a direct result of the 
preaching of Finney. In these churches he did his strongest 
work. They were deeply affected by the specific character of 
his teaching. “Finney made salvation the beginning of relig- 
ious experience instead of its end. The emotional impulse 
which Calvinism had concentrated upon a painful quest for a 
safe escape from life, Finney thus turned toward benevolent 
activity. Converts, he declared, did not escape life; they began 
a new life ‘in tiie interests of God’s kingdom’.”” This influence 
appeared in the new strength which the temperance movement 
took on from the foundation of the American Temperance So- 
ciety in 1826. Seven years later this society had in New York 
its strongest auxiliary, with 2,000 locals. This was a work of 
church people, and a large part of its strength was in the 
churches of the Presbyterian organization. In these same 
churches anti-slavery feeling rose powerfully under the preach- 
ing of Theodore Weld and his associates in 1836. Consequent- 
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ly in the 40’s the New School synods of New York were out- 
spoken against slavery. 

A third characteristic of the Plan of Union churches was 
their progressivism. Or call it liberalism. Anyway they were 
not prevailingly conservative. Their temper was forward-look- 
ing and willing to enter new fields. They had grown up in the 
atmosphere of an advance in organization, breaking with old 
ways, and they kept this spirit. They showed it in the 30's in 
their hospitable attitude toward new theological views from New 
England, by which they were influenced more than they realized. 

Here we come upon one of the abiding results of the Plan 
of Union. New School Presbyterianism consisted chiefly of 
churches somehow related to the Plan, and New York provided 
a large number of these and a good deal of their leadership. 
After the reunion of the Schools in 1869 the New School, added 
to other elements of similar character, established a powerful 
liberal Presbyterianism which has permanently affected the 
church. 

Other abiding results appear especially in New York. The 
Presbyterianism of the state has been and is now rather easy- 
going in ecclesiastical affairs, lukewarm toward exact patterns 
and insistent on local freedom. It has been and is now progres- 
sive in theology. The attempt of fundamentalism in 1924-25 
to control the Presbyterian Church, which threatened a national 
religious disaster, was not defeated by New York Presbyterians 
only, but the victory would not have been won without them. 

Furthermore the interdenominational spirit of the Plan 
permeated other churches beside the two immediately concerned. 
Ever since the general religious life of up-state New York has 
shown a distinctive amount of unity and local cooperation. 

It has been said that from central and western New York 
many people went east and west. While it would be much too 
long a story for this place, it could be shown that some of these 
people carried in an influential way the spirit of the Plan of 
Union churches. 

Disfavored by the General Assembly of 1835, the Plan was 
abrogated by the Assembly of 1837 and by the Congregational- 
ists at the Albany Convention of 1852. The sole reason for 
this was revived denominationalism, demanding conformity to 
denominational standards of polity and doctrine. The spirit 
tha‘ created the Plan was replaced by one less Christian. Dr. 
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Williston Walker related that the Plan was found objectionable 
“As denominational consciousness grew on either side,” and 
concluded that “it would have been better had it never been 
made.”** Dr. Walker seemed not to realize that his logic would 
bar any endeavor for church union. I venture to think that 
the Plan of Union has something to teach us, beside its spirit. 
If the Protestant churches of America are to unite, it will have 
to be on “accommodation” plans, containing modifications and 
concessions in polity. Furthermore, as the Plan worked out, 
ministers were allowed to be connected with two denominations 
at the same time, and members were under two forms of organ- 
ization. Since we do not consider membership in any denomina- 
tion a condition of salvation, there is no reason in principle 
against dual membership. It would be a useful practical help 
toward church union if this were allowed. We might well imi- 
tate the fathers in this, as well as in their spirit, in which cer- 
tainly we are no better than they. 


62 Creeds and Platforms, 540-1. 











THE SYNOD OF MICHIGAN AND MOVEMENTS FOR 
SOCIAL REFORM, 1834-1869 
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Presbyterians are fond of pointing out that their General 
Assembly was organized in the year which witnessed the adop- 
tion of our Federal Constitution, and that the republican organ- 
ization of their central government corresponds in many respects 
to that of the “more perfect Union” which the people of the 
United States decided in 1788 to set up. Michigan Presbyte- 
rians may with reason cite a parallel coincidence in dates of es- 
tablishment : the Synod of Michigan was founded in September, 
1834, only about six months before the people of the territory 
elected delegates to draw up a state constitution. From this 
common chronological beginning, both Michigan organizations 
developed rapidly, and naturally their histories were closely 
related. 

When the General Assembly constituted the new Synod 
on the frontier, the population of the territory was less than 
90,000. Nevertheless, some fifty churches were included within 
the bounds of the new organization,’ and considering the fact 
that the preceding four years had seen the population of the 
territory nearly trebled,*” and the number of Presbyterian 
churches quadrupled,* the establishment of a synod within the 
bounds of a territory on the threshold of statehood appeared 
well justified. That it was so justified the growth of the Synod 
proved. Within five years the number of churches was doubled; 
the number of communicants had reached 3,660. By 1849, 
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1 Rev. John Comin, D.D., ‘‘ History of the Presbyterian Church in Michigan’’ 
(pp. 50-58 of Minutes of the One Hundredth Annual Meeting, Synod of Michi- 
gan... October 9-11.... Printed by the Synod, n. p., n. d.), 52. 
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of Michigan, 1931-1932, under the direction of Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secretary 
of State, n. p., n. d., 157, note. 

3 See statements regarding history of establishment of Presbyterian churches in 
Michigan, to 1834, Comin, ‘‘ History,’’ 52. 

4 See statistics for the six Michigan presbyteries (Detroit, Monroe, St. Josephs, 
Marshall, Washtenaw, Kalamazoo), in ‘‘Summary View for 1839,’’ Minutes 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America .... [New School] New York, 1839, pp. 116-118. 
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when the Synod was fifteen years old, the number of ministers 
was ninety-three; churches, 116; communicants, 7,074.° The 
next ten years, with the total number of communicants raised 
to 8,010,° saw relatively much slower growth, but the Civil War 
decade was one of renewed expansion, so that by 1869, the last 
year before the great reunion of Old School and New School 
denominations, the Synod had expanded to include 130 ministers, 
134 churches, and 11,398 communicants.’ 


Even without other evidence, one would be confident that 
an organization which expanded so conspicuously in numbers 
must have exerted an impressive influence in a youthful state. 
Actually evidence abounds,* and one becomes interested in dis- 
covering what the new organization considered its responsbiil- 
ities as an agency for righteousness on the frontier to be; more 
specifically, what it regarded the chief problems of society, and 
to what degree and how it proposed to meet them. 


Picture, then, the infant Synod gathering for its first meet- 
ing one hundred one years ago in Ann Arbor. Ann Arbor, 
incorporated as a village the previous year, was some forty 
miles of rough and muddy road west of Detroit, which with 
a population of a little less than five thousand,’ was the 
metropolis not only of Michigan, but of the entire upper North- 
west. The moderator” of this first Synod was pastor of the 
church at White Pigeon, more than a hundred miles to the 
southwest; most of the members had come a distance of sev- 
eral days’ journey to attend the organization meeting.” It is 
hardly to be expected that men who had gone to such incon- 
venience to bring the new Synod into being would be content 
with an equivocal or casual stand; scarcely had the matter of 


"5 Ibid., 1849, pp. 260-265. 

6 See statistical tables, Minutes of the Synod of Michigan... 1859 ...., 
Kalamazoo, 1859, pp. 30-36. The minutes of the Synod of Michigan for the 
years 1834-1849, inclusive, 1853, and 1854, have never been printed. The 
minutes for 1854 have apparently been lost. For the other years named, the 
manuscript minutes, in two volumes, are preserved in the Presbyterian Head- 
quarters office, Kresge Bldg., Detroit. Except during the years named, the 
minutes of the Synod were printed annually in the following places: 1850-1852, 
1855-1857, Detroit; 1858-1860, Kalamazoo; 1861-1862, Detroit; 1863-1868, 
Lansing; 1869, Detroit. 

7 See ‘Statistics of the Synod of Michigan for Ten Years Ending May 1, 1869,’’ 
Minutes, 1869, p. 53. 

8 See, for example, the evidences cited in Comin, ‘‘ History,’’ 57-58. 

9 George Newman Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan...., 
Lansing, 1916, p. 137, 

10 Phanuel W. Warriner. 

11 MS. Minutes, I, 1-3. 
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formal organization been attended to when the Synod pro- 
ceeded to resolve itself into a Foreign Missionary Society,” 
and unanimously decided that the members of the Synod, min- 
isters and delegates, should pledge themselves to God and one 
another to do all in their power to raise their just proportion, 
individually, of the sum of fifteen hundred dollars for the cause 
of foreign missions during the current year.’* Correspondingly 
vigorous action was taken on home missions,* on temper- 
ance,’ and on the educational needs of the community,”* before 
this first session, described by the stated clerk as “exceedingly 
harmonious and refreshing”’”’ came to an end. 


Dynamic as the 1834 session was, the Synod of 1835 with 
an enrollment increased to eleven ministers and fourteen elders, 
quite outdid its predecessor in enthusiastic reform action. Its 
moderator, John P. Cleaveland, pastor of the church in Detroit, 
who was also the Synod’s first stated clerk, was a vigorous anti- 
slavery man.** Whether or not his leadership was responsible, 
whether or not the Synod was spurred to action by the Lenawee 
County Anti-Slavery Society, for the accommodation of whose 
meeting the Synod took a recess, turning over its meeting-place 
to the Society’s use,’® the fact remains that the 1835 Synod, in 
a report which was “fully discussed,” unanimously declared that 
the holding of slaves “in this country” was a sin before God and 
man; that “it ought, therefore, to cease immediately and for- 
ever.”” The Synod, though positive, was not violent in its senti- 
ments, however: it counseled, along with other practices, 
“wisdom and moderation in the dissemination of truth and light” 
in its program “‘to endeavor to hasten the happy day of untversal 
emancipation.” 


This second meeting of the Synod, in adopting a three- 
page report on the subject, also took strong action with regard 
to various types of participation in the drink traffic,” and 
“adopted and considered as subscribed by all the members of 
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Synod present”’ the “usual forms of a Pledge of entire abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks and narcotics.” It singled out for 
special attention, tobacco, and after “animated discussion” unan- 
imously 

“Resolved, That this Synod regard the use of Tobacco, except as a 
medicine, by the ministers of Christ, and by the members of his churches, 
as clearly inconsistent with doing all things to the glory of God, a hindrance 
to the cause of Temperance, and offensive to personal and domestic 
refinement.””?5 


Evidently determined to make its record on reforms 
thoroughgoing, this Michigan Synod of one hundred years ago 
also unanimously 

“Resolved, That this Synod believe that war is, in all cases, in- 
compatible with the spirit and principles of the gospel,—unless, as in the 
history of the Israelites, an express command to engage in it, be given 
from God, for the purpose of executing his vengeance upon the ungodly.” 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Christians to decline, on conscientious 
grounds, military services, and that all who do so, are equally entitled 
with the society of Friends, to exemption from taking part in such 
services. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of ministers of the gospel to inculcate 
more frequently and unequivocally, the principles of Peace, and to exhibit 
the uniformly unholy nature and disastrous tendency of war, in the 
faithful and fearless spirit of the gospel.” 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk cause the foregoing resolutions to 
be printed, and a copy forwarded to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Peace Society for more extensive publication.** 


Not until the Civil War did the Synod again take formal action 
on the subject of war, and when it did so then, the tenor of its 
sentiments was rather different! 

This Synod also devoted careful attention to the cause of 
“literary and evangelical education,”” and to efforts to check 
the desecration of the Sabbath,’ two subjects which were 
destined to receive thoughtful consideration more regularly than 
any others, at future meetings of the Synod. 

The Synod at its third and fourth meetings, in 1836 and 
1837,*7 displayed much the same sort of interest in social re- 
forms—in the matter of temperance becoming even more 
emphatic and specific in its endorsement of the total abstinence 
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pledge. In 1837 it declared itself of the belief that the State 
Agent could accomplish but limited results, “without a more 
active cooperation, in some instances of ministers, and in very 
many of elders, deacons, and other church officers, as well as of 
church members generally, both Male and Female.” 


Beginning in 1838, however, for a number of years the 
Synod was, in comparison with its former attitude, relatively 
silent on such subjects as war, slavery, temperance. Perhaps 
an explanation of this change is to some degree reflected in the 
adoption of a resolution by the 1840 Synod, to the effect that 
a committee be appointed to report a suitable expression of the 
views of the Synod on the question, “How far and in what 
way can ministers of the gospel usefully and safely mingle in 
the discussion and settlement of questions of political bear- 
ing and character?”*”” An examination of internal conditions 
in the Synod points to certain developments which may have 
been important factors in altering its interests in, and policy 
of making pronouncements upon, matters of general social con- 
cern. 





The late 1830’s and the early 1840’s were years of crisis 
in the history of the growth of the Synod. From the perspective 
of today we can see that certain peculiar features of the estab- 
lishment of Presbyterianism in Michigan made such a crisis 
inevitable. It is significant that the event which more than 
any other, stimulated early settlement in Michigan and de- 
termined that her settlers should be so largely of New York 
and New England stock**—the opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825—coincided so nearly in time with the organization of the 
American Home Missionary Society. This Society, founded 
in 1826, became in effect, at first, a powerful instrumentality 
for carrying out the Plan of Union of 1801." Toa remarkable 
degree the results in Michigan of the Plan of Union up to 1840 
redounded to the advantage of the Presbyterians. In fact be- 
fore that date practically all of the Plan churches, whether 
Presbyterian, Congregational, or Presbyterian and Congrega- 
28 MS. Minutes, I, 110. 

29 Ibid., I, 181. 

30 Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings, 72-73; 468-488. 

31 A concise account of the origins of the American Home Missicnary Society is 
given in Constitution of the American Home Missionary Society Recommended 


by a Convention of the Friends of Missions ... May 10, 1826, and Adopted 
by the United Domestic Missionary Society ...., New York, 1826, 2-13. 
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tional in their form of organization,” were joined to the local 
presbyteries. Whether this outcome was the result, as Congre- 
gationalists years later still loved to assert, of a deliberate plan 
“to shut up Congregationalism in this country forever within 
the narrow bounds of New England and to turn over all the 
rest of our wide domain into the grasping clutches of Presby- 
terianism,’** with the Presbyterians employing the “Home Mis- 
sionary scare’ (that is, the threat to use influence to have funds 
of the American Home Missionary Society cut off in case a 
missionary refused to join the presbytery) for the purpose of 
bringing Congregational recruits into the Presbyterian fold, 
where “through the love of power, once tasted, very many of 
them became in time the strongest adherents to that form of 
such government” ;*° or whether, on the other hand, as Presby- 
terians contended, Congregational leaders at the time generally 
believed their form of polity, especially in view of its current 
failure to cope successfully with Unitarianism, unsuited to the 
demands of the frontier,” the fact remains that the Presbyte- 
rian church in Michigan was in these early years to a remarkable 
extent made up of people with a very recent background of 
Congregationalism.”” Had the origins of church affiliation been 
the basis of church organization, early Michigan would have 
had many Congregational churches, few Presbyterian. By the 
operation of the Plan of Union, she had many Presbyterian, 
almost no Congregational. 


Three years after the founding of the Synod of Michigan 
occurred the famous exscinding of four synods by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, and the consequent organization of 
the New School denomination. The Old School wing before 
the division had been hostile to the Plan of Union. The Synod 


32 Comin, ‘‘ History,’’ 50. 

33 The Rev. Philo R. Hurd, D. D., ‘‘Our Jubilee—an Historica] Discourse’’ (pp. 
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of Michigan was thoroughly New School in sympathy.** Thus 
the division of the denomination appeared to augur well for the 
continued prosperity of the Plan of Union in Michigan. It 
often happens, however, when a division occurs between con- 
servatives and less conservatives, that the less conservative group 
after the split becomes obsessed with the desire to prove its 
orthodoxy, with a resulting convergence rather than divergence 
of philosophy and program. Certainly this was the case fol- 
lowing the Old School-New School division of 1837-38. 
The New School appeared, as time went on, to become increas- 
ingly insistent upon proving the Old School aspersions upon 
the orthodoxy of its Presbyterianism unfounded, and within 
the New School denomination there was growing emphasis up- 
on Presbyterian polity and Presbyterian forms.* This tendency 
of New School Presbyterians to ‘become more self-conscious in 
their Presbyterianism may account for the fact that we find 
more attention in the minutes for a time after 1838 to matters 
of organization and procedure, less to social reforms. 

The year 1838 also saw a distinct change of leadership 
within the Synod. Presbyterians are often scornful of prelacy; 
actually it is common to find in any unit of the Presbyterian 
fold, a man with much of the power, authority, and prestige 
of a bishop. Certainly this was the case in the Synod of 
Michigan. Before 1838, the outstanding leader was John P. 
Cleaveland, pastor of the First church of Detroit. Cleaveland, 
a preacher second only to Henry Ward Beecher in eloquence, 
according to one worthy authority,” was energetically inter- 
ested in reforms. It was characteristic of his enthusiasm that, 
when as stated clerk of the Presbytery of Detroit, he recorded 
the Presbytery’s unopposed resolutions that ‘‘slavery is a sin 
which ought to be abandoned immediately, universally, and for- 
ever,” he entered the word “unanimously” in letters thrice their 
normal size.** One is not surprised that during the period when 


38 See, for example, resolutions on the exscinding action of the General Assembly 
of 1837, MS. Minutes, I, 88-89. A very small minority of ministers dissented 
from the action of the Synod. In 1840, the dissenters kecame the nucleus of 
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Marsh, MS. History of the Synod of Michigan, ch. 1, p. 18. This MS. is in the 
Presbyterian Headquarters, Detroit. The Old School Presbytery of Michigan 
never included over fifteen churches. Comin, ‘‘History,’’ 53. 
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1869 (Harvard Historical Studies, vol. XX XIII), Cambridge, 1932, pp. 481-484. 

40 David Cooper, distinguished Presbyterian minister and member of the Synod 
of Michigan, so regarded him. See Mursh, MS, History, ch. 1, p. 22B. 

41 Ibid., chapter on Presbytery of Detroit, 3-4. 
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Cleaveland dominated the Synod, the actions of the body were 
characterized by reforming zeal. 


In 1837 Cleaveland left his Detroit pastorate to become 
president of the college which the Synod was sponsoring in 
the thriving village of Marshall. Afflictions which beset his 
family and disaster to the college plans soon combined to dim- 
inish his activities in the Synod. He was succeeded in the First 
church of Detroit by George Duffield, who at the age of forty- 
four had already achieved a nation-wide reputation as a 
theologian and church leader. During Duffield’s thirty-year 
Detroit pastorate, which corresponded in time almost precisely 
with the separate existence of the New School denomination, 
he was the unquestioned leader of the Synod. More than thirty- 
five years after his death, a historian of the Synod remarked of 
him, “Of all honored names on the roll of the Synod of Michi- 
gan through the nineteenth century, that name has by universal 
consent stood at the head, primus inter pares.”** A regular 
attendant at meetings of the Synod, Duffield was almost invar- 
iably called upon to deliver a sermon; always took an active 
part in the proceedings. That his leadership was much more 
conservative in direction than that of Cleaveland is apparent 
from the recorded activities of the two men; why it was so, is 
understandable from a study of his voluminous diary.** From 
the pages of this carefully kept journal, we learn that Duffield 
was impatient with what he termed “ultra abolitionists” ;** re- 
garded Elihu Burritt as “another of the one idea men”;** re- 
fused the use of his pulpit for reform causes unless assured 
of their scriptural cha. acter ;** possessed unshakeable convic- 
tions with regard to the superiority of Presbyterian polity over 
all corresponding systems.** Duffield’s influence was undoubted- 
ly far more conservative than that of Cleaveland had been, as 
far as reforming tendencies were concerned. 

The growing tenseness within the Synod in the late 1830's 
soon culminated in a real crisis. From 1840 to 1842, certain 
Congregational ministers in Michigan, disturbed, but not dis- 
couraged that “the enemy already had possession of the field 
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and was securely entrenched”* and no doubt encouraged by 
the steady stream of Yankees into the state, brought about the 
organization of “The General Association of the Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches of Michigan,’* thus giving the 
“tidal wave of Presbyterianism” which “threatened to engulf 
the entire land . . . its first serious check in its westward march. 

..”*° According to one Congregational authority, the Presby- 
terians threw “all manner of obstacles” in the way of the new 
organization. Be that as it may, the Congregational Associ- 
ation prospered mightily, and at the close of its first decade, in 
1852, with eighty-seven churches and 3,832 members it had 
well over half as great numerical strength as the Presbyterian 
Synod,” while by the end of its second decade, it had attained 
a membership practically as large as that of the older organiza- 
tion from which so many of its members had come.” In fact, 
1840 constitutes a definite turning-point in the history of the 
Synod of Michigan: prior to this date it looked as though the 
fruit of the Plan of Union was to be one great organization— 
the Synod of Michigan—an organization including within its 
fold most of the various churches in Michigan individually 
denominated Presbyterian, Congregational, or Presbyterian 
and Congregational; after this date there was a thirty-year 
period when congregation after congregation shifted allegiance 
from the Synod to the new Congregational organization, with a 
steadily decreasing degree of formal cooperation between the 
two organizations. Particularly in the first few years after the 
break occurred, Presbyterians, witnessing with mingled feelings 
of impatience, scorn, and dismay, a defection which was carry- 
ing off such a considerable part of their strength, were natural- 
ly more concerned with girding the loins of their organization 
for defense against further inroads, rather than with going out 
to attack problems not immediately of ecclesiastical moment. 
Thus, in a Pastoral Letter addressed in 1842 to the churches 
under its care, the Synod devoted eight of the thirteen closely 
printed pages to problems arising out of the establishment of 
a statewide Congregational Association.” 
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One of the conspicuous effects of the withdrawal of so 
many Congregationalists from the Presbyterian fold was that 
the Synod became increasingly one of individual churches and 
somewhat more urban in the character of its membership, while 
the Congregationalists derived most of their gains in the rural 
districts.* From 1840 to 1869 the communicant membership 
of the Synod more than trebled; the number of churches in- 
creased by only thirty-five per cent—thus the growth came 
largely in increase of membership of churches already establish- 
ed, rather than through the addition of churches. The Congre- 
gationalists, on the other hand, with a communicant member- 
ship in 1869 somewhat less than that of the Synod, had more 
churches.”” Whether or not there was truth in the Presbyterian 
assertion that this accretion was largely due to an alleged prac- 
tice of the Congregationalists of establishing new churches in 
the wake of the effective evangelizing activities of the Presby- 
terians’ synodical missionary,” the fact remains that during 
its early decades the Congregational Association was made up 
to a considerable extent of country churches. It was a well- 
recognized principle of reformers such as Theodore Weld that 
the rural districts afforded their most promising fields of labor.” 
As the Presbyterian Synod became steadily less rural in its 
makeup, its interests in social problems no doubt underwent a 
somewhat corresponding change. 


The decade of the 1840’s was one in which orthodox Pres- 
byterians were particularly tried by the active promulgation 
of the doctrine of perfectionism. George Duffield devoted many 
pages of his diary to an expression of his fears and disapproval 
of the “Oberlin theories” ; his hearty disapproval of Congregation- 
alism was no doubt due in large measure to his conviction that 
Congregationalists were too prone to accept such heresies.” 
Similarly, Presbyterian sympathy for many reforms agitated 
at the time was no doubt mitigated to a considerable degree by 
the fact that perfectionists seemed usually to be on the reform 
54 This tendency, clearly apparent before 1870, became even more marked after 
that year. See tables of statistics, Rev. John P. Sanderson, ‘‘ Thirty Years of 
Chureh Growth,’’ in The Congregational Churches of Michigan for the First 
Fifty Years, 67-80. 
55 See references, notes 5 and 8, above; also Hurd, ‘‘Our Jubilee,’’ 42. 
56 Marsh, MS. History, ch. 1, p. 27. 
57 Theodore Weld to Lewis Tappan, April 5, 1836, in Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond, eds., Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké 
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side.” To keep the faith pure, not only perfectionists, but all 
that they stood for, must be approached with caution. 

In 1859 the Presbytery of Monroe, finding that no further 
aid for its feeble churches was available from the American 
Home Missionary Society, decided to employ its own presby- 
terial missionary.” This plan met with such success that be- 
fore long the Synod cut away virtually completely from the 
Society, and an important tie with the Congregationalists and 
their more Yankee interests was thus broken. Only in their 
common support of the youthful Olivet College” was there any 
bond of significance left, as far as cooperative efforts were con- 
cerned. Meanwhile in the New School denomination there was 
growing up a friendlier feeling toward the Old School church 
—a greater sympathy which was ere long to result in the great 
reunion of 1869. The New School Church, in Michigan as 
elsewhere, was surely growing more formally Presbyterian, 
more exclusively interested in denominational concerns and de- 
nominational movements. 


Probably these unique features in the development of Mich- 
igan Presbyterianism go a long way to account for the change 
in direction and emphasis of the Synod’s response to agitation 
for social reform in the middle decades of the century. In the 
1840’s and 1850’s and 1860’s the Synod was just as concerned 
over the necessity of social regeneration, just as eager to meet 
what it conceived to be the problems of the community, just 
as energetic in stressing the need for reform, but in the choice 
of movements to be supported and methods to be employed, 
there was considerable divergence from the practices of its 
beginning years. 

In two matters besides the ambitious program of evan- 
gelization the Synod took conspicuously unremitting interest: 
education, and the preservation of the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
From the organization meeting, when a recess was taken to 
make room for the anniversary exercises of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Society,” one finds the Synod each year—true to the tra- 
ditional Presbyterian and Congregational respect for learning— 
devoting an impressive amount of time and thought to the 
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formulation and execution of a thoroughgoing program of edu- 
cation, secular as well as religious. The frustration of the 
Synod’s valiant attempt to set up a Presbyterian college at 
Marshall—an episode of tremendous consequence to the his- 
tory of the University of Michigan and of the state**—checked 
one of its most important educational endeavors, but did not 
diminish its zeal. Not only higher education commanded its 
attention; meeting in Detroit in 1837, the year of Michigan’s 
admission to the Union, before the principle of free public edu- 
cation had won its fight in the East, the Synod resolved ‘“‘that 
this Synod regard a well regulated and wise common school 
system in a free country, as one of the firmest pillars of religion, 
morality, general education and civil government.’”** This Synod 
also commended the arrangements made for a general conven- 
tion in Detroit on the subject of common schools, and appointed 
ten delegates to attend its sessions.” Serious consideration in 
1848 and 1849 of the proposition of establishing parochial 
schools" seems to indicate some temporary dissatisfaction with 
the common schools, but apparently nothing came of the move- 
ment. The University of Michigan came in for occasional 
commendation,” no doubt partly because the Synod, as the an- 
nual “Narratives of the State of Religion” reveal, frequently 
had candidates preparing for the ministry in residence there. 
The fact that George Duffield was for many years one of the 
Regents of the University” may also have been a factor in this 
interest. Throughout the many references to education in the 
records of the Synod, it is clear that while a good deal of in- 
terest was taken in the general cause of education, the prin- 
cipal motive behind this interest was the furthering of oppor- 
tunities for the training of “pious young men” for the gospel 
ministry. 

Sabbath desecration was a sin which the Synod believed 
particularly prevalent on the frontier; accordingly, scores of 
resolutions and committee reports on the subject were adopted. 
How effective these measures were it is impossible to determine ; 
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from the point of view of today some of the standards set ap- 
pear so difficult of attainment as almost to have precluded wide- 
spread acceptance. For example in its pastoral letter of 1842, 
the Synod admonished the churches: 


As guardians of Zion’s purity and peace, we notice another immoral- 
ity, which is seriously prevalent. We refer to a common use of Sabbath- 
hours by professors of religion. To the palpable sin of owning stock in 
Sabbath-desecrating establishments, to the sin of voluntary Sabbath-day 
journies, and needless labor on the Sabbath, to the sin of Sunday-visiting 
and recreations, we make now no allusion. From vices so obvious, we 
trust you are free. At any rate, if evils of such magnitude still linger 
among you, we would enjoin that the hand of an impartial discipline be 
applied at once—to prune them wholly away. Our minds now contemplate 
a form of abuse less noticeable to the common eye. Again and again, 
have we been startled to find, as new opportunities for observation have 
been tendered to us in the providence of God, that the Sabbath-day read- 
ing and conversation of church members, are so secular, and so indis- 
criminate, as to amount to nothing less than an actual profanation. To 
talk about religion, and religious men, and religious customs—to discuss 
the relative merits of different singers, is often deemed quite strict enough. 
Nay, worse than this. It is alarmingly common for heads of families to 
converse about fashions, and food, and politics, and business even, and 
all without apparent blushing or remorse. The power of the Sabbath, 
and all its indispensable sanctities are fast giving way before the sure 
undermining of such fashionable Atheism. Brethren, in the name of the 
great God of the Sabbath, we call upon you to sanctify the Sabbath in 
your very hearts, and with your very tongues. Unless you do this, its 
promised blessings will never be yours—its visible and growing profan- 
ations will never be done away.*® 


That a great deal of social history is revealed in the 
sequence of resolutions and reports adopted—usually unan- 
imously—at the annual meetings of the Synod, the following 
extracts will illustrate: 


‘[1835] Resolved, That it is a violation of the law of the sabbath to 
journey or transact any secular business, or give and receive social visits 
on that day, or to own stock in establishments, such as stage companies, 
railroads, steamboats, &c. which are employed in violation of that holy 
day.”° 


[1836] ... the Synod should unequivocally declare it . . . to be morally 
wrong to elect rulers, who are known to violate the sabbath by their 
example, or desecrate it by legislation... . 7 


[1840] Resolved that this Synod, as humble but appointed guardians of 
the Sabbath, earnestly recommend to all the churches under their care 
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and to all the friends of the Sabbath to renew their petitions to the 
Legislature to prohibit by law the running of cars on the Sabbath on any 
of the railroads under the control of the state government. Resolved 
that we recommend the circulation of petitions praying the postmaster 
General to authorize Mail contractors in this state to omit carrying the 
Mail on the Sabbath—taken up, discussed and adopted.”” 

[1842] 1. Resolved that this Synod hereby reprobate and condemn, as of 
evil example and demoralizing tendency, the action of the last Legislature 
granting permission to the Commissioners on internal improvements to 
run the cars on the Sabbath and virtually encouraging them to do the 
same. 2. Resolved that inasmuch as the action of the Legislature is not 
obligatory on the commissioners, the Synod equally condemn the volun- 
tary determination of the Board openly to trample on the sanctity of the 
Sabbath by the running of the Cars on that day and especially, as they 
are without even the poor excuse of being required to transmit a Sab- 
bath Mail.”* 

[1847] Whereas the practice of travelling on the Lakes upon the Sabbath 
even by professing christians still prevails to some extent, and has even 
in recent times been attempted to be formally vindicated ; 

Resolved unanimously as the solemn conviction and testimony of this 

Synod, based on mature thought and much observation, that travelling on 
the Lakes upon the Sabbath is a heinous sin, worthy of rebuke and dis- 
cipline, equally with journeying by private conveyance on the land, .. . 
that Ministers of the gospel . . . should . . . impress the truth that the 
God of the Decalogue is king, eternal, immortal and invisible upon the 
waters as well as upon the land." 
[1851] . . . inasmuch as this Synod has noticed with deep regret the 
habitual violation of the Sabbath on some of our railroads. . . . Resolved, 
That ... this Synod would kindly and respectfully ask of all such Railroad 
companies, to take such action as will immediately remove a sin destructive 
of morality, of the peace of many worshipping assemblies on the line of 
these roads, debarring multitudes from the privileges of the sanctuary, 
and the salutary repose of the Sabbath.7° 


Apparently from the beginning of railroad operation in 
Michigan, most of the railroads followed the practices of grant- 
ing special concessions in fares to the ministers attending the 
Synod meetings; resolutions of thanks for such concessions are 
regularly found in the minutes. Yet the special favors never 
seem to have diminished the vigor of the members’ disapproval 
of running trains on Sunday. 

By 1859 customs introduced into the country by a portion 
of the foreign population came to be blamed in large measure 
for Sabbath desecration.” Judging from the persistence with 
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which the Synod lamented the violation of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, it would seem that all of the admonitions and advice 
on the subject were not of great avail; in 1855, however, the 
annual Narrative of the State of Religion reported that the 
railroad corporations had signified their intention greatly to 
diminish the amount of service hitherto required on the Sab- 
bath day.’ During the middle 1860's relatively little attention 
was paid to the Sabbath question by the annual meetings. 
Whether the War conditions, or a diminution of the evil of 
desecration, or some other factor was responsible, is not clear, 
but the fact remains that in 1869 a long and vigorous report on 
the subject was again adopted.” Significantly, the chief influ- 
ences named as responsible for the evil were railroads, Roman 
Catholic and continental European immigration, increasing in- 
tercommunication with continental Europe, Sunday newspapers, 
and the difficulties of maintaining public worship in certain of 
the rural districts. 


Education and Sabbath desecration received the attention 
of the Synod with rather consistent regularity; other interests 
of the first Synods languished for a time. The question of 
temperance, scarcely noticed throughout the forties, except for 
a vigorous resolution urging support in 1849, was revived when, 
in the late fifties, Maine’s experiment with prohibition was at- 
tracting national attention. The Synod, recognizing that “The 
Law of the State, when in keeping with Justice and Truth is 
a minister of God for good, and is a moral means to a moral 
end,” recommended the use of all suitable efforts to secure the 
passage of a law in Michigan similar to the Maine Law.” 
When subsequently, Michigan copied the Maine Law, the ex- 
periment was reflected in demands on the part of the Synod for 
stricter enforcement and for punishing evasions of the law*°— 
demands which are very modern sounding. 


Similarly, during the Civil War years the minutes reflect 
the Synod’s realization of the losses to the temperance cause 
which war always entails.** In 1869 strong temperance resolu- 
tions adopted by the Synod indicate a renewed determination 
to fight the intemperance problem. However, the Synod seems 
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to have abandoned completely by this time insistence upon ab- 
stinence from tobacco. 

Slavery, like temperance, for a number of years after 1840 
received but intermittent attention. Years later, a historian 
of the Synod declared, “No subject was more earnestly dis- 
cussed, or more vigorously treated, than slavery.’** At its face 
value, this statement of a member of the Synod during pre- 
Civil War years may be entirely acceptable, but if the author 
meant to imply frequency of utterance and continuity of inter- 
est, then one must consider his a wish-fathered thought. But 
three times during the 1840's, in contrast with its frequent con- 
sideration during the 1830’s, did the Synod take up the ques- 
tion of slavery. Its action in 1843, declaring that it was man- 
ifestly a violation of the Constitution to reject petitions on 
slavery, and demanding the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia,” was clearly inspired by the nation-wide interest 
in the contemporary fight for freedom of petition. When an 
attemot was made in 1851 to get the body to take action on the 
recent Fugitive Slave Law, the who'e matter was indefinitely 
postponed.” In the 1853 meeting inquiry was made into the 
relationship of the mission agencies toward the great issue of 
slavery.’ Once or twice the stand of the General Assembly on 
slavery was commended.” But not until 1856 did the Synod 
take as full and vigorous action as it had during the first years 
of its history, and then only after a struggle. A committee 
called upon to report on three memorials on the subject of 
slavery, recommended that whereas the powers and privileges 
of a synodical assembly were “wholly spiritual” the Synod 
“reiterating . . . former testimonies” should recommend to the 
members of the church “the calm and sober consideration of 
the matter,” trusting that God would dispose and enable the 
people of the United States by the use of all peaceful means to 
remove the evil, and that He would “avert from us this awful 
and impending judgment already developing itself in some de- 
gree, in the bloodshed and horror of a civil war.’** Such con- 
servative counsels did not prevail, however, and substitute reso- 
lutions expressing sympathy with the “abused Senator” [Sum- 
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ner| who had recently been attacked in the Senate chamber, 
mourning over the cruelties and enormities recently perpetrated 
in Kansas, and vigorously condemning the widespread evils of 
slavery, were adopted.“ A page in George Duffield’s diary tell- 
ing about his attendance at this meeting goes a long way to- 
ward explaining the history of the adoption of the substitute 
resolutions. Commenting that Kansas and the “Sumner out- 
rage” had excited the brethren greatly, he wrote, “I endeavored 
to lead them to consider the impropriety of mixing themselves 
up with party politics, but stood alone.’*® One suspects that 
the relative quietness of the Synod in previous years may have 
been due to greater success on Duffield’s part in finding sup- 
porters. 


Perhaps Duffield was more successful again in 1857, for 
the minutes report of the only resolution offered on slavery that 
owing to the lateness of the hour in the deliberations of the 
Synod, its consideration was indefinitely postponed.”” Much the 
same attitude was taken in 1858” (at the first meeting after 
the Dred Scott Decision); while in 1859 and 1860 no action 
whatever was taken. Thus on only two or three occasions after 
the first few years of the Synod’s existence, did the organization 
take what might be considered strong and individual action on 
the slavery question; during the same period the Presbyterians’ 
former associates, the Congregationalists, acted frequently and 
positively.” 

Once the country was engaged in war, however, the Synod 
became vocal again on the subject of slavery. Characteristical- 
ly, in the unequivocal resolutions adopted endorsing the Union, 
the war was attributed to national sins. The list named is 
significant: “profanity . . . Sabbath desecration, . . . intemper- 
ance, .. . growing disregard for the sanctity of an oath... 
pride and self-assurance, leading to practical atheism, and, 
above all, our guilty connection with the enormity of slavery 

.”’ QOptimistically, it was noted that the chastisement was 
working for good; Sabbath-breaking and intemperance were 
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forbidden in the armies, humility was increased. Yet, the Synod 
added, ‘however much good may be brought out of this war, 
by a wise and over-ruling Providence, the rebellion which gave 
it birth, is atrociously wicked—wicked in conception, in action, 
and in the ends which it seeks.’’** In 1862 the Synod endorsed 
the President’s plan of an emancipation proclamation.” It also 
sent out a special six thousand word pastoral letter to the church- 
es unqualifiedly justifying the war and the Union cause.” In 
each of three successive years the Synod heartily endorsed the 
Federal cause: once the war was completely over, it character- 
istically remained silent. Presbyterian patriots who are dis- 
posed to regret that the Synod of Michigan was not more fre- 
quent in its denunciations of slavery, may find comfort in the 
silence of 1866 and 1867, when the Congregational brethren in 
their General Association were enthusiastically endorsing Con- 
gress and immediate suffrage for the freedmen, while they 
“viewed with unfeigned sorrow and alarm” President John- 
son’s “release of unrepentant rebels from the disabilities of their 
guilt.” 

As for the Presbyterians, the minutes of the Synod’s meet- 
ings seem to indicate that they were glad, in the years following 
the war, to go back to the old, more distinctly spiritual, “causes” 
which they had so long espoused : temperance, education, sanctity 
of the Sabbath. Of late they had added another: a return to 
capital punishment, which the state had in 1845 abandoned. In 
1862 the Synod adopted an elaborately drawn up report, which, 
after stating the chief arguments in favor of capital punish- 
ment, presented the form of a petition for circulation among 
the people.” 

In the middle fifties, divorce had come to demand attention.” 
In 1864 the Synod endorsed a demand for the recognition of 
Christ in our national affairs ;” in 1867, it urged that “the one 
living and true God” be properly recognized in our Constitu- 
tion.’” In 1866, certain “popular amusements” were condemned. 
Named were, horse racing, games of skill played on a wager, all 
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games of chance, dancing, and card playing.” In 1869, the 
work of the American and Foreign Christian Union, engaged 
in efforts to “carry the Gospel” to millions of Catholics, was 
commended.’ All of these efforts were well within what good 
Presbyterians considered to be the line of demarcation between 
the realm of church and state—and with the Synod enthusiastic- 
ally endorsing the proposition of reunion with the Old School 
as early as 1864" this unit of the New School church had her 
eye in the direction of more conservative Presbyterianism for 
five years before the reunion of the two great branches of the 
church was finally consummated. The conservative ideals of 
the Synod with regard to the boundaries of its sphere in the 
direction of political action were clearly set forth when the 
Synod in turning down in 1867 a proposition to endorse a sug- 
gested change in the marriage laws of the state, asserted: 

. . that Synod should not seek directly to influence, shape or change 
State legislation, except in extreme cases, immediately bearing upon great 
moral questions... . 1° 

Thus by the end of its first thirty-five years of existence, 
a body which had begun its career with a radical program in- 
cluding abolition of slavery and the elimination of war had 
retired to the more conservative position that only in cases of 
great and immediate moral import would it concern itself with 
matters involving political action. Whether or not one ap- 
proves of this change of position, he will find interest and profit 
in attempting to determine to what degree such factors as the 
operation in Michigan of the Plan of Union, the Yankee back- 
ground of Michigan’s population, change of leadership in the 
Synod, the Old School-New School split of 1837, the Congre- 
gational defection from 1840 to 1870, the issue of perfection- 
ism, and desire for reunion with the Old School branch, were 
responsible for the transition. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY DURING 
THE LAST YEARS OF PIUS IX 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 
The Umwversity of Chicago 


During the closing years of Pius IX’s pontificate the rela- 
tions between church and state in Italy were marred by incessant 
and acrimonious strife. The occupation of Rome on September 
20, 1870 had widened the breach between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The subsequent course of this feud brought 
no attenuation of existing animosities. The implacable hostility 
of the Vatican to the new order of things in the peninsula 
spurred the Italian government to take drastic measures against 
the church and its recalcitrant hierarchy. Decisive too in the 
launching of this concerted offensive was the eagerness of the 
country’s rulers to accelerate the secularization of Italian life. 
To these recurrent assaults the Holy See invariably replied with 
a barrage of protests and denunciations wiiich reverberated 
throughout the Catholic world. Each fresh crisis was accom- 
panied by recriminations which threw into sharp relief the 
formidable barriers to an understanding between these seem- 
ingly irreconcilable foes. 


The treatment meted out to newly appointed bishops be- 
spoke the uncompromising mood of the Italian government. 
The celebrated formula of a free church in a free state, pro- 
claimed by Cavour shortly before his death,’ was, it is true, 
given far-reaching application in the Law of Guarantees of 
May 13, 1871.* The most important provisions of this statute 


1 The literature on the Cavourian formula is rather extensive. The following are 
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della Formula Cavouriana,’’ in Scrittt di Diritto Pubblico, Firenze, 1881, pp. 
105-158; Charles Benoist, ‘‘La Formule de Cavour: L’Eglise Libre dans 1’Etat 
Libre,’’ Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15, 1905, pp. 343-372; Francesco Ruffini, 
‘‘Le origini elvetiche della formula del Conte di Cavour: ‘Libera Chiesa in 
libero Stato,’ ’’ in Festschrift Emi Friedberg cum Siebzigsten Geburtstage, 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 199-220; Zaccaria Giacometti, Die Genesis von Cavours 
Formel Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato, Aarau, 1919. 

Piux IX categorically rejected the Law of Guarantees in a powerful encyclical 
dated May 15, 1871. Cf. Civilta Cattolica (hereafter cited as C. C.), June 9, 
1871, 8th series, II, 719-729. 
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constituted a surrender by the state of many of the traditional 
prerogatives exercised by it in ecclesiastical affairs.* But the 
conversion to the separatist position was not entire. Hitherto 
the royal exequatur had been required for the recognition with- 
in the country of all acts of the Holy See. Article 16 of the 
Law of Guarantees, while declaring the exequatur abolished, 
retained it for the assignment of episcopal temporalities. The 
relinquishment by the civil authorities of their right to intervene 
in the appointment of bishops, clearly a grave step in view of 
the anti-Italian attitude of the Vatican, was retrieved by the 
insertion of this clause.* Had Pius IX, immediately after the 
occupation of Rome, accepted the principle of the separation 
of church and state, this safeguard would have been dispensed 
with.°® 


The arrangement, though nominally a provisional one, 
pending the definitive disposal of ecclesiastical properties,* placed 
in the hands of the government a powerful weapon of coercion 
of which it hastened to make ample use. Obeying the injunctions 
of the pope, who was unalterably opposed to any gesture which 
might be construed as a recognition of the existing political 
order, new incumbents of episcopal sees late in 1871 refused 
to apply for the erequatur. The government promptly retaliated 
by denying them possession of their temporalities. As a re- 
sult, many bishops were constrained to take up quarters outside 
their official residences and depend upon subsidies from the 
Holy See.” This situation was deplored by moderates through- 
out the country, but a solution equally satisfactory to Vatican 
and Quirinal seemed altogether impossible. Some persevering 
spirits, undeterred by the apparent hopelessness of any media- 
tion, placed their good offices at the disposal of the government. 
One of these was the famous Turinese ecclesiastic, Don Bosco. 
This earnest priest, who was persona grata at both the papal 





3 Cf. Francesco Ruffini, Lineamenti Storici delle Relazioni fra lo Stato e la Chiesa 
in Italia, Torino, 1891, pp. 40-41. 

4 Cf. Dioméde Pantaleoni, ‘‘Libert&é o Giurisdizione ne] Regime della Chiesa e 
dell’Ordinamento della sua Proprieta,’’ Nuova Antologia, January 1876, p. 77. 

5 Luigi Luzzatti, Memorie Autobiografiche e Carteggi, Bologna, 1931, I, 340. 

6 R. Bonghi, ‘‘Le Gouvernement italien et la Papauté,’’ Revue des Deux Mondes, 
May 1, 1873, p. 131; Michele Rosi, Vittorio Emanuele II, Bologna, 1930, II, 
184. Legislative action to deal with the administration of ecclesiastical proper- 
ties was promised in article 18 of the Law of Guarantees, but none was ever 
taken. 

7 Enrico Tavallini, La Vita e i Tempi di Giovanni Lanza, Torino-Napoli, 1887, 
II, 93. 
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and royal courts, vainly endeavored to bring about a settlement.* 
Ministerial circles professed little fear over the ultimate out- 
come of this trial of strength. Ruggiero Bonghi, one of the 
authors of the Law of Guarantees and a leading journalist whose 
views generally coincided with those of the cabinet, wrote with 
some complacency that sooner or later the bishops would sub- 
mit.” The plight of the luckless prelates evoked sharp protests 
from the Vatican. Its famous Jesuit organ, the Civilta Cattolica, 
ventured a rather pessimistic appraisal of the situation. “We 
have the law,” it averred, “and according to it the bishops must 
die civilly; because that is the significance of the fact that the 
government not only denies them the temporalities but refuses 
to recognize their dignity and jurisdiction.””° 


During the next few years the enforcement of the exrequatur 
clause was noticeably relaxed, much to the indignation of the 
stalwart anti-clericals who guarded the prerogatives of the state 
with a jealous eye. The issue was aired in a prolonged and 
lively parliamentary debate provoked early in May 1875 by 
leaders of the party of opposition, the radical Sinistra.** The 
government was compelled to avow its readiness to proceed with 
greater severity against recalcitrant ecclesiastics. In the course 
of the ensuing months there followed a wholesale expulsion from 
their sees of recently designated archbishops and bishops who 
had failed to request the exequatur.’* The complaints of the 
ousted prelates were loud and frequent, while their more for- 
tunate colleagues, alarmed by the new turn of affairs, entreated 
Pius to suggest how they might retain possession of their 
temporalities. The apprehensions of the episcopate were deep- 
ened by the accession, in March 1876, of a Sinistra cabinet 
headed by such notorious anti-clericals as Depretis, Nicotera, 
and Mancini. The new masters of the country were pledged, 
among other things, to the rigid enforcement of the erequatur 
clause."* Mancini, who assumed the ministry of justice, was 
resolved that this was to be no idle pledge. In a circular ad- 


8 Cf. De Vecchi di Val Cismon, ‘‘Don Bosco e Giovanni Lanza,’’ Rassegna 
Storica del Risorgimento, 1934, IT, 205-216; Tavallini, op. cit., II, 94, 434-435. 
9 Nuova Antologia, February 1872, p. 464. 
10 C. C., February 8, 1872, 8th series, V, 465-466. 
11 Cf. Atti del Parlamento italiano (hereafter cited as Atti), May 1-8, 1875, 
CCXVITI, 2830 ff. 
12 ge Vigo, Storia degli Ultimi Trent’Anni del Secolo XIX, Milano, 1908, 
, 54, 
13 o Jessie White Mario, In Memoria di Giovanni Nicotera, Firenze, 1894, p. 
4, 
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dressed to the procurators of the kingdom, he warned that all 
refractory bishops would be deprived not only of their temporal- 
ities but of their spiritual prerogatives as well. Fearful lest 
further resistance be followed by the complete disruption of the 
religious functions of the church, the Vatican finally yielded and 
authorized compliance with the requirements of the law. 


No less severe was the government’s treatment of monastic 
orders. Laws enacted in 1866 and 1867 and inspired in no 
small degree by financial considerations had proclaimed the 
suppression of all religious corporations in Italy.’* No sooner 
had the remnants of the papal state conquered in 1870 been 
incorporated into the Italian kingdom than a great hue and 
cry went up from anti-clericals of every description in favor 
of the immediate extension of these laws to this most recent 
territorial acquisition. Once again economic factors reenforced 
the doctrinaire zeal of these opponents of the church, for more 
than one-third of the land in the city and province of Rome was 
held in mortmain.** In March 1871, a proposal sponsored by 

Mancini brought the issue before the chamber of deputies, but 

the government, anxious to proceed slowly in this delicate mat- 
ter, put him off with the assurance that a bill dealing with the 
question would be presented at the earliest possible moment.” 
The impatience of the anti-clericals was matched by the in- 
dignation which this demand for the prompt suppression of the 
religious orders evoked at the Vatican. By yielding to this 
clamor, asserted the Civilta Cattolica, the cabinet would be de- 
priving the supreme pontiff of one of his most useful instru- 
ments in governing the universal church. It charged that the 
attitude of the political authorities in this matter revealed the 
inadequacy of the Law of Guarantees as a device to safeguard 
the pope’s spiritual authority. The question, it insisted, was in- 
ternational in character and one in which all governments having 
Catholic subjects were entitled to intervene. It was unwearied 
in extolling the services rendered the cause of civilization by 
the much reviled orders and warned that their extinction would 

14 C. C., January 20, 1877, 10th series, I, 359-360; Vigo, op. cit. II, 158-159, 

15 Cf. Mario Falco, ‘‘La Soppressione dei Conventi,’’ Rivista d’Italia, May 1914, 
pp. 664-665; Lewis M. Hogg, ‘‘ Politico-Ecclesiastical Questions of the Day in 
Italy,’’ Contemporary Review, April 1866, pp. 642-643; Andrea Piola, La 
Questione Romana nella Storia e nel Diritto da Cavour al Trattato del Laterano, 
Padova, 1931, p. 32. 


16 J. B. Bury, History of the Papacy 1864-1878, London, 1930, p. 158. 
17 Atti, March 18, 1871, CLXV, 1219. 
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constitute an unmitigated calamity.’* Pius himself directed a 
vigorous broadside against the contemplated abolition of these 
pillars of the church in a strongly-worded letter addressed to 
his secretary of state, Cardinal Antonelli.” 


The pope, however, was pleading a lost cause. Sentiment 
in favor of legislative action against the monastic orders in 
Rome continued to grow. The clamor of the anti-clericals 
showed no sign of abating.” The drafting of an appropriate 
measure was pushed and there was greater readiness in author- 
itative circles to make its terms rather severe.** The temper of 
the country was accurately conveyed by one writer who de- 
clared that modern society, which found the religious corpor- 
ations incompatible with its own ends, would reap important 
economic and moral advantages from their suppression.” The 
long-awaited bill was finally submitted to parliament on Novem- 
ber 20, 1872.** Popular attention was immediately focused up- 
on the second article, which provided that the generals of the 
doomed orders were to be permitted to remain in the houses 
which had hitherto served as their headquarters in Rome. This 
significant concession, partly inspired by deference to the wishes 
of foreign governments, was bitterly assailed by the anti- 
clericals of the Sintstra. It was decried, too, by a considerable 
number of moderates headed by Sella, the minister of finance, 
who repudiated the contention that the continued residence in 
Rome of the generals of the orders was essential to the spiritual 
freedom of the Holy Father.** It was in vain that the leading 
ministerial organ, the Opinione, reminded this formidable ar- 
ray of opponents that the basic provisions of the bill—the 
abolition of mortmain and the dissolution of religious corpor- 
ations as juridical entities—could not be sacrificed.” The critics 





18 C. C., September 1, 1871, Sth series, III, 741-742; ibid., October 6 and Novem- 
ber 4, 1871, 8th series, IV, 129-139, 408-421. 

19 Pius IX’s letter to Antonelli, which is dated June 16, 1872, is to be found in 
C. C., June 28, 1872, 8th series, VII, 93-99. 

20 That indefatigable adversary of the church, Garibaldi, issued a manifesto 
urging, among other things, the immediate suppression of the religious orders. 
Cf. M. Rosi, I Catroli, Bologna, 1929, I, 243-244, 

21 Luzzatti, op. cit., I, 334. 

22 Cf. A. Gabelli, ‘‘Il Progetto di Legge sulle Corporazioni Religiose,’’ Nuova 
Antologia, October 1872, pp. 267-286. 

23 For the text of the bill ef. Atti, CLXXV, no. 136, pp. 45-52. 

24 Vigo, op. cit., I, 222; Alessandro Guiccioli, Quintino Sella, Rovigo, 1887-1888, 
I, 119. 

25 Cf. Luigi Chiala, Giacomo Dina e l’Opera sua nelle Vicende del Risorgimento 
Italiano, Torino-Roma, 1903, III, 340-341. 
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of the measure, convinced that the exemption accorded the 
heads of the orders denuded it of all real effectiveness, stub- 
bornly held their ground. The issue loomed large indeed to 
contemporary observers. Gregorovius, the famous historian, 
noted in his Roman journal, under date of January 12, 1873: 
“The law concerning the convents is being prepared for the 
Italian Chambers. Within it lies a crisis for the entire develop- 
ment of the country.’** The excitement was shared by foreign 
Catholics. The French clerical party made an abortive attempt 
to bring the bill before the national assembly at Versailles,” 
while an international deputation representing the Catholics of 
Europe and the United States bitterly denounced the action 
of the Italian government in an address presented to the 
pontiff.** 


The fate of the generalship houses was the paramount 
issue of prolonged and acrimonious parliamentary debates in 
the spring of 1873. A committee charged with the study of 
the bill recommended that only a portion of the buildings oc- 
cupied by the heads of the orders should be set aside for their 
use. The government somewhat reluctantly acquiesced in this 
modification, but the anti-clericals of the Sinistra were resolved 
to resist any arrangement which would enable the generals to 
continue to discharge their functions at Rome. It was only the 
timely intervention of Baron Ricasoli, the veteran Tuscan states- 
man who had succeeded Cavour as premier in 1861, that averted 
a deadlock. With distracted deputies looking about for a Moses 
to lead them out of the parliamentary wilderness, he proposed 
a compromise which proved acceptable to the chamber. This 
proposal empowered the government to permit the heads of the 
orders to occupy their present quarters until their terms of office 
should expire.*” Only the general of the universally unpopular 
Jesuit order was denied this attenuated domiciliary privilege. 
With the thorniest issue thus disposed of, the bill moved swiftly 
forward to enactment,” bringing to a successful close the work 
of divesting the religious corporations of the peninsula of their 
juridic personality. This important reform, in the opinion of 
26 The Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius 1852-1874, London, 1907, p. 438. 
27 Journal Officiel, February 14, 1873, CXCII, 1075-1076. 
28 Vigo, op. cit., I, 244-245. 
29 Atti, May 17, 1873, CLXXXVIII, 6463-6472; A. Gotti, Vita del Barone Bettino 

Ricasoli, Firenze, 1898, p. 384. 


30 It received the approval of the chamber of deputies on May 27 and that of 
the senate on June 17, 
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its promoters, was a logical consequence of the separation of 

church and 3fate.** 

The pr#blem of religious instruction in public educational 
institutions §proved another fertile source of friction between 
Italy and the Vatican. The secularism which inspired the gov- 
ernment’s attitude in this question was clearly attested by the 
introduction of a bill abolishing the chairs of theology in all 
the state universities.** This measure evoked vigorous opposi- 
tion from a number of eminent moderates, headed by Bonghi, 
who warned that its effect would be to make the teaching of 
theology a monopoly of the church and thus render it thorough- 
ly reactionary. The government’s position was warmly de- 
fended by Correnti, the minister of public instruction. He in- 
sisted that the state, in accordance with the separatist principle 
proclaimed in the Law of Guarantees, should have no authority 
to teach religion. The outcome of the debate late in April 1872 
was a victory for the ministerialists.** Correnti’s attempt to 
eliminate religious instruction from the secondary schools of 
the country proved less successful, however.** The almost unan- 
imous opposition which this bill encountered among moder- 
ates both in and out of parliament led in May to its withdrawal 
by the cabinet and the resignation of the minister of public in- 
struction.” The circumstances surrounding Correnti’s depart- 
ure gave rise in some quarters to the supposition that the min- 
isterial party was seeking an understanding with the Vatican. 
But Premier Lanza, after a hurried conference with King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel II, announced to the chamber of deputies that 
the educational policy of the government would in no way be 
altered.** The Sintstra, which had noisily supported the bill, 
refused to take this assurance seriously. It carried an appeal 
to the country and thus precipitated a nation-wide discussion of 
the whole question of religious instruction in the public schools.” 
Arrayed against this formidable phalanx of those who clamored 
31 Falco, op. cit., p. 683. 

32 For the text of this bill see Atti, CLXXT, no. 45. 

33 Ibid., April 30, 1872, CLXXXIIT, 1821; Tullo Massarani, Cesare Correnti 
nella Vita e nelle Opere, Roma, 1890, pp. 286-287; Saverio Cilibrizzi, Storia 
— Politica e Diplomatica d’Italia, Milano-Roma-Napoli, 1925, IT, 

34 The text of the measure in question is to be found in Atti, CLXXI, no. 46. 

35 ere op. ctt., pp. 301-302; Cilibrizzi, op. cit., II, 50; Tavallini, op. cit., 

36 Atti, May 18, 1872, CLXXXIII, 2155-2157. 


37 A clear statement of the issue is to be found in A. Gabelli, ‘‘L’Insegnamento 
Religioso nelle Scuole Pubbliche,’’ Nuova Antologia, June 1872, pp. 324-342. 
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for the complete secularization of state-controlled education 
were the defenders of the church’s traditional prerogatives in 
this all-important sphere. The temper of the Vatican was faith- 
fully reflected in the vigorous language of the Civilta Cattolica. 
The separation of church and state, declared the indefatigable 
Jesuit journal, did not involve the abolition of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools of the land. The state, it contended, should 
place education entirely in the hands of the church and the fam- 
ily, since the training of the young was not the proper function 
of the political authorities.” 

The change recently instituted in the status of religious 
instruction in the elementary schools was particularly galling 
to the clericals. The famous Casati law of 1859 had made the 
teaching of religion obligatory in all the primary educational 
institutions of the state. Non-Catholics, however, were free 
to secure exemption for their children by declaring that they 
would furnish such instruction privately. This arrangement 
had been the target of persistent criticism during the ensuing 
years. It had been argued that it was a flagrant violation of 
freedom of conscience and utterly incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. Not infrequently 
prefects and local school boards had urged the government to 
transfer to the family the function of teaching religion. These 
counsels finally prevailed. Circulars issued on September 29, 
1870 and July 12, 1871 by the ministry of public instruction 
reversed the situation created by the Casati law. Religious in- 
struction was hereafter to be imparted only to those children 
whose parents explicitly requested it. The teaching of religion 
in the elementary schools, hitherto the ru'e, was now to be- 
come the exception.“ This regulation was left* intact by the 
law of July 15, 1877 which introduced compulsory elementary 
education.” 

Relations between church and state were infinitely em- 
bittered by the clash over the solemnization of the matrimonial 
tie. Openly flouting the terms of the prevailing marriage sta- 
tute,** numerous devout couples contented themselves with the 
38 C. C., June 21, Sentember 9, 1872, 8th series, VIT. 5-18, 678-688. 

39 Luigi Palma, ‘‘L’Insegnamento Religioso nelle Scuole Primarie e i Seminarii 
Ecclesiastici,’’ Nuova Antologia, June 1875, pp. 334-335; Aristarco Fasulo, 
Il Primato Papale nella Storia e nel Pensiero Italiano, Roma, 1924, p. 207. 

40 Palma, op. cit., p. 337; Gabelli, op. cit., p. 332. 

41 For the text of this law cf. Atti, CCXXXIII, no, 42-C, pp. 3-6. 


42 Civil matrimony had heen incorporated into the code issued in 1865 and put 
into effect on January 1, 1866. 
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celebration of the religious rites and refused to appear before 
the civil magistrates. Yie'ding to the clamor of anti-clericals 
in the chamber of deputies and in the country at large, the 
government in October 1872 ordered a thorough investigation 
of the situation.“ The data thus gathered convinced the cabinet 
that drastic intervention was required. In December of the 
following year, it submitted to parliament a bill stipulating that 
the civil must always precede the religious ceremony. Penalties 
for the infraction of this regulation were prescribed.** The 
measure was clearly symptomatic of the growing reaction 
against the separatism embodied in the Law of Guarantees.“ 
Vigliani, the minister of justice, made it very plain to the 
chamber just why the government was taking this action. He 
pointed out that during the period from January 1, 1866 to 
December 31, 1871, no fewer than 120,421 marriages had been 
solemnized with the church sacrament alone.*“* This was a 
serious matter, and the authorities were litt'e disposed to tempor- 
ize. The bill, however, had few whole-hearted supporters, while 
its adversaries were legion. The clericals were furious, and 
loud protest was registered by the Italian episcopate.** Moder- 
ate opinion, too, was outraged. It held that the proposed law 
was inconsistent with the country’s established ecclesiastical 
policy and at variance with the principle of the freedom of the 
church.** The quality of the opposition induced the government 
to reconsider the question, and the bill was allowed to lapse. 
Nor was the issue immediately revived with the advent of the 
Sinistra in 1876. The latter sought to explain its failure to deal 
promptly with this ticklish matter by alleging a reduction in the 
number of marriages contracted without the civil formalities. 


The state had been clearly worsted, but this discomfiture 
was completely overshadowed by the resounding defeat it suf- 
fered in its attempt to muzzle the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The 





43 Guido Padelletti, ‘‘Lo Stato ed il Matrimonio Ecclesiastico,’’ Nuova Antologia, 
May 1874, pp. 5-6. 

44 The text of the matrimony bill of December 3, 1873, is in Atti, CXCIV, no. 
48, p. 11. 

45 Ru‘ini, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

46 Atti, CXCIV, no. 48, pp. 5-6. 

47 C. C., December 6, 1873, 8th series, XII, 732; ibid., May 2, 1874, 9th 
series, II, 480. 

48 Cf. Chiala, op. cit., ITI, 386-387; Padelletti, op. cit., p. 8. 

49 Guido Padelletti, ‘‘La Politica Eeclesiastica in Italia,’’ Nuova Antologia, 
February 15, 1878, p. 673. It was not until 1879 that the matter was again 
discussed in the Italian parliament. 
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penal code approved by royal decree on November 20, 1859 had 
imposed rather severe penalties upon all clergymen guilty of 
inciting contempt for the institutions of the state, of censuring 
the laws, and of disturbing the public conscience or the peace 
of families.°° In June 1871, in keeping with the moderation 
displayed in the terms of the recently enacted Law of Guaran- 
tees, these articles of the penal code were replaced by milder 
provisions,” although the principle of disciplinary action by 
the state was retained. This indulgence was not, however, of 
long duration. The unremitting hostility of the clergy, mani- 
fested in vitriolic sermons denouncing the existing political or- 
der, impelled the government to retrace its steps. Early in 1875 
the minister of justice submitted to parliament a new penal 
code which revived the penalties suppressed in 1871. Sim- 
ultaneously he warned that the government, though resolved to 
respect the freedom of the church, would tolerate no abuse of 
that freedom.” It remained for the Simtstra cabinet, pending 
the adoption of the new penal code, to give effect to this warn- 
ing. On November 25, 1876 it introduced the long-remembered 
clerical abuses bill which restored the rigorous provisions of the 
penal code of 1859." 


The measure was vigorously attacked by a minority in the 
lower house. Some of these dissenters professed clerical 
sympathies. Others clung to the Cavourian formula, while a 
third group deemed the moment inopportune for such an as- 
sault against the clergy’s freedom of speech. Sella, now the 
leader of the moderate opposition, supported the ministry on 
this issue. The introduction of the bill was, he conceded, a 
serious error, but he was convinced that the chamber would 
commit an even graver one by rejecting it.°* His party’s lead- 
ing newspaper took a similar line,’ although here and there in 
the moderate camp influential voices were raised in unqualified 
censure of the proposed law.” The rabid anti-clericals seized 
the opportunity offered by the ensuing parliamentary debate to 
attack the church and the Catholic faith in language of un- 
50 Vilfredo Pareto, ‘‘Il Disegno di Legge contro gli Abusi del Clero,’’ Nuova 

Antologia, January 1877, p. 139 and footnote. 
51 Ibid., p. 140 and footnote. 
52 Cf. Vigo, op. cit., II, 15-16; C. C., February 22, 1875, 9th series, V, 610-612. 
53 The text of the clerical abuses bill is in Atti, CCX XXII, no. 20-A, pp. 45-46. 
54 Guiccioli, op. cit., II, 138-139. 


55 Chiala, op. cit., III, 489. 
56 Pareto, op. cit., pp. 161-162; Nuova Antologia, February 1877, pp. 434-435. 
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precedented violence. The person of the pontiff himself, de- 
clared sacred and inviolable by the Law of Guarantees, was 
not spared. Opponents of the bill pleaded that it was gratuitous 
and persecutory, but their efforts proved unavailing. Late in 
January 1877 it was approved by the chamber.” It now re- 
quired the sanction of the senate to become law. 


The Vatican was not loath to accept the challenge. The 
Civilta Cattolica bluntly branded the measure as a violation of 
the principle of freedom and a prelude to tyrannical violence.” 
Pius himself, in a stirring allocution delivered on March 12, 
lashed out furiously against the ecclesiastical policy of Italy’s 
rulers and appealed to Catholics throughout the world to in- 
duce their governments to intervene in his behalf.°° This con- 
sistorial pronouncement was in a sense the aged pontiff’s politi- 
cal testament. Never before had he so unequivocally asserted 
that the existence of a united Italy was incompatible with the 
independence of the Holy See.’ The allocution was designed 
to proclaim a sort of crusade against Italy in which France, 
so the papacy hoped, would participate. Copies of the ad- 
dress were sent to the members of the diplomatic corps at the 
Vatican, who also were the recipients of a note from Cardinal 
Simeoni, Antonelli’s successor as papal secretary of state, ex- 
pressing the hope that they would convey to their governments 
the facts cited by the Holy Father.” 

The pope’s passionate outburst evoked a spirited rejoinder 
from the cabinet. On March 17 Mancini addressed to the royal 
procurators a circular which marked perhaps the highest point 
of the church-state feud in Italy after 1870. The allocution, 
the minister declared, was an expression of revolt against the 
sovereignty of the national state. It demonstrated the ingrati- 
tude of the church which had been accorded concessions and 
privileges unparalleled elsewhere in the Catholic world. It was 
evidence, too, of the pontiff’s intention to destroy the monarchy 
and recover that temporal power which the Italian naticn re- 
garded as inconsistent with its freedom and well-being. The 
government viewed the occasion as a propitious one to give the 


57 Atté, January 17-24, 1877, CCXLIV, 638 ff. 
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world proof of its self-reliance and tolerance. Newspapers 

which did nothing more than publish the text of the allocution 

were not to be molested. Only those which ventured favorable 
comments or evaluations were to be prosecuted. This forbear- 
ance, Mancini averred, would furnish Europe with ‘“‘a new and 
luminous demonstration that the pope in Rome not only enjoys 
complete liberty and independence in the exercise of his spiritual 
ministry, but experiences likewise the generosity of the Italian 
government even when... he descends into the political arena 
to vilify Italian sovereignty and attack the solidity of our na- 
tional edifice.” For the rest, he concluded, the dangerous ex- 
ample offered the Italian clergy by the pontiff’s language afford- 
ed ample justification for the proposed law against clerical 
abuses.” 

Mancini’s circular produced some dismay at the Vatican.” 

The determination of the Italian government to persist in its 

present course was plain, and there remained only to renew the 

appeal to the powers. On March 21, Cardinal Simeoni in- 
structed the nuncios to bring the current Italo-papal contro- 
versy to the attention of the various governments and make 
clear to them their obligation to concern themselves with it.” 
Little, however, came of this diplomatic overture. It was the 
attitude, not of the governments, but of their Catholic subjects, 
that cheered the Vatican. Impressive indeed were the mani- 
festations of loyalty which poured in upon the Holy Father from 
the masses of the faithful everywhere in response to the appeal 
contained in the allocution.** The anti-Italian character of these 
manifestations was nowhere more pronounced than in France, 
where leading bishops loudly demanded intervention in behalf 
of the pope.” The steps taken by the French government to 
circumscribe this dangerous agitation did not satisfy the radical 
parties of the republic and early in May this issue was made 
the subject of parliamentary interpellations. The premier, 

63 Archives Diplomatiques 1876-1877, IV, 164-167; Vigo, op. cit., II, 172-175. 

64 Manfroni, op. cit., I, 292. 

65 Archives Diplomatiques 1876-1877, IV, 167, 170; Vigo, op. cit., II, 180-182. 

66 Cf. Manfroni, up. cit., I, 294; Vigo, op. cit., II, 183-184, 194; The Times, 
April 2, 1877; L’Année politique 1877, Paris, 1878, pp. 123-124; Europdischer 
—— 1877, Herausgegeben von H. Schulthess, Nordlingen, 1878, 

67 ar nnée politique 1877, pp. 125-126; Vicomte de Meaux, Souvenirs politiques 1871- 
1877, Paris, 1905, pp. 305-307; A. Debidour, L’£Eglise Catholique et 1’Etat 
sous la Troisiéme République, Paris, 1906, I, 168-169. Cf. also P. Lecanuet, 
Les Derniéres Années du Pontificat de Pie 1X 1870-1878, Paris, 1931, p. 528 
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Jules Simon, replied in an address which infuriated his clerical 
compatriots. He boldly asserted that those who described the 
pope as a prisoner were uttering exaggerations, if not lies. He 
read the text of the Law of Guarantees and insisted that its 
provisions had been scrupulously respected by the rulers of the 
peninsula. He dismissed the clerical abuses bill, the béte noire 
of the ultramontane faction, as a matter of Italian domestic 
concern.” 


All eyes were now focused on the Italian senate which was 
about to determine the fate of the celebrated measure. The 
deliberations of that body were followed with avid interest 
throughout the Catholic world. Unquestionably the agitation 
in foreign countries had not strengthened the case of those who 
opposed the bill. Moderates who had doubted the wisdom of 
exceptional laws against any class of the population were re- 
pelled by the spectacle of bishops and priests from other lands 
inciting their governments to intervene in the affairs of Italy. 
Some spoke of a duel between reaction and liberalism and pro- 
fessed themselves unable to see any intermediate alignment. But 
despite the split within the ranks of the opposition,” the con- 
viction prevailed among a majority of the senators that the 
bill was both inopportune and tyrannical and on May 7 it was 
defeated.” The clerical press was jubilant,’’ while moderate 
opinion generally acknowledged itself pleased with the outcome 
of the prolonged controversy.” Anti-clerical newspapers vent- 
ed their rage in caustic attacks upon the senate and urged the 
government to resume the offensive against the church.” 


The freedom of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which on this 
occasion nad been so brilliantly vindicated, did not fare so well 
when ministerial fiat was substituted for parliamentary scrutiny. 
The closing of clerical schools that refused to submit to govern- 
mental inspection” and the banning of outdoor religious proces- 
sions’’ were effected in this arbitrary fashion. Punctiliously 


68 Journal Officiel, May 4, 1877, CCXVIII, 3249-3258. Simon’s allegations deep- 
ly offended Pius, who complained to a delegation of French pilgrims that he 
had been accused of lying. 
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correct, however, was the government’s attitude throughout this 
period on the question of the next papal election. It was at great 
pains to reiterate its readiness to guarantee the freedom and 
independence of the conclave."* These assurances were heavily 
discounted at the Vatican. As late as March 1877, Cardinal 
Simeoni wrote: “How will it be possible to prevent regrettable 
disorders when, in the event of a conclave, the government of 
King Victor Emmanuel will attempt . . . to create an anti-pope 
who, naturally, will only be the creature of the ministry which 
happens to be in power. ... ?’’ This distrust of the Italian 
monarchy, expressed in innumerable encyclicals, allocutions and 
diplomatic notes, was not to be broken down by honeyed words; 
nor could Pius be persuaded to relax the ban which he had 
imposed upon participation by Catholics in the political life of 
the nation.’* He repeatedly declared himself opposed to the 
removal of that prohibition,” and sharply rebuked those moder- 
ate Catholics who professed a willingness to accept seats in the 
chamber of deputies.” 


The temper of both parties during these last years of Pius 
IX’s pontificate was clearly alien to any compromise which in- 
volved a substantial surrender of claims advanced. The pontiff, 
embittered by the loss of his territorial sovereignty and persuad- 
ed that his despoilers were planning to undermine Catholicism 
itself, remained under the influence of the most intransigent 
members of his entourage. The Italian government, in turn, 
was inflexibly resolved to secularize the state and bring the 
church into line with the needs, real or imaginary, of modern 
society. Under these circumstances, the conflict which ensued 
could scarcely have been averted. 


76 Cf. Archives Diplomatiques 1875, III, 238-241; Vigo, op. cit., I, 317-319; 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 28-31, 1935 


The American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
ninth annual December meeting in the Read House, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, and in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, December 
28, 30, and 31, 1935. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting on Saturday, December 28, in Chattanooga, 
was a joint session of The American Society of Church History 
with The American Historical Association. It was held in 
Parlor C of the Read House, beginning at 10 o’clock. Prof. 
W. W. Sweet of the University of Chicago presided, and the 
following was the program: 

Paper by Walter B. Posey, of Birmingham-Southern Col- 

lege, Birmingham, Alabama: 
The Advance of Methodism into the Lower Southwest. 

Paper by Paul N. Garber, of Duke University, Durham, 


North Carolina: 
Hostility of Early American Methodists to Theological 
Education. 

Paper by Robert W. Goodloe, of the Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas: 
An Ecclesiastical Development Among Baptists and 
Methodists. 

Leader of the Discussion: 

Wesley M. Gewehr, of the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Prof. Goodloe was unable to be present, and 
at the request of the chairman of the meeting, Prof. Gewehr 
read the paper Prof. Goodloe had prepared. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The second session was held in the Common Room of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York City, on Monday, 
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December 29, beginning at 10 o’clock. President John Thomas 
McNeill presided. Dr. E. R. Hardy, Jr. offered prayer. Pa- 
pers were presented as follows: 
Hajo Holborn, of Yale University: 
The Social Basis of the German Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century. 
James Moffatt, of Union Theological Seminary, New York: 
Coverdale. 
George H. Hartwig, of Dana College, Blair, Nebraska: 
The English Geneva Bible, with Particular Reference 
to its Part in the Making of the Authorized Version. 
At one o’clock the Society and its guests had luncheon in 
Seabury Hall at the Seminary. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Society assembled at 3 o’clock in the Common Room. 
President McNeill presided, and the following papers were 
presented : 
Robert Hastings Nichols, of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, New York: 
The Plan of Union in New York. 

Clayton S. Ellsworth, of the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio: 
The Attitude of the American Churches toward the 
Mexican War. 

L. G. Vander Velde, of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: 
The Synod of Michigan and Movements for Social 
Reform, 1834-1869. 

At six-thirty the Society and its guests dined in Seabury 
Hall. 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION 


At eight o’clock in the Common Room the presidential ad- 
dress was delivered by 
John Thomas McNeill, of the University of Chicago, on 
Asceticism Versus Militarism in the Middle Ages. 


TUESDAY MORNING BUSINESS SESSION 


The annual business session of the Society was held in the 
Common Room of the Seminary at 9 A. M., Tuesday, Dec. 31. 
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The Minutes of the last December meeting and those of 
the last Spring meeting were approved as published in Church 
History. 

The Secretary presented the annual report of the Council. 

The amendment to Article VII of the Constitution, pro- 
posed by the Council, was adopted by the Society. 

The nominations of the Council for officers, for members 
of the Council, and for members of standing committees were 
received. The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Society for all the nominees, and the President thereupon de- 
clared them to be duly elected. (For the list of the newly 
elected, see the Minutes of the Council for December 30, 1935). 

The new President, Wilhelm Pauck, was called to the 
chair. 

The following resolution, presented by R. H. Nichols, was 
adopted by a rising vote of the Society: 

On the occasion of the retirement of Dr. Wm. W. Rock- 
well from the Council of the Society under a constitutional re- 
quirement after twenty-five years of membership, the American 
Society of Church History expresses to him its deep gratitude 
for his invaluable service to its interests, in the Council and as 
Treasurer, Secretary and chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, and its earnest hope for a long continuance of his fel- 
lowship and leadership. 


Treasurer Nichols submitted his annual report in printed 
form as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the American Society of Church 
History for the year December 15, 1934----December 13, 1935 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 15, 1934......000000000..... $1,411.33 
I isi cdhisincaiacsbcianiaspuicaninnsicsranibaisinic 691.48 
I I sta scaslaiinnsmricncasibaca savin 102.90 


RIBCCUIATICOUS TOCCRINS occas sccs cscs cae accnscsscadnceevenes 33.11 
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PRROMNG TOOU TRIMEINE 5.5.50 500... cassencssencnsesaene 361.18 
Studies—See Schedule C .....................................02- 277.10 

EERE ee a ee a $2,877.10 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses of management of Society.....................- $ 191.70 
Publication and shipping, Vol. IX of Papers.......... 524.00 
Special Fund for advertising.........................-00:-+++ 46.75 
Publication of Church History............2...0..2..-2.--.-- 687.63 
Studies—See Schedule C .....0..........eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 281.25 

ESET Se vest ee ae ere eee $1,731.33 


Cash on hand, December 13, 1935: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking 


account, per bank statement............ $ 389.78 
National Bank of Auburn, interest 
account, per bank book .................... 755.99 
1,145.77 
$2,877.10 
GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 
RECEIPTS 
Dues for Active Memberships 
1932— 4 members .................. $ 12.00 
1933— 5 members .................. 15.00 
1934— 17 members .................. 51.00 
1935—200 members .................. 600.48 
1936— 1 member .................... 3.00 
Dues for Sustaining Memberships 
1935— 1 member .................... 10.00 
$ 691.48 
I II icincsaiicainllecconenenineniinion 102.90 
ial haliscatcnivaaiah neni 28.11 
Miscellaneous receipts ..............::2:000-+ 5.00 


$827.49 
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Subscriptions to Church History ........ 329.85 
NN IN piciiadiianiininsicaicnniaeiisindsentinsanion 11.33 
SI itcicsinnenckalattcatncinmiannnatoivaisie 20.00 
361.18 
TRE CE ices iscinsnserenssinnsnntnsnniesi $1,188.67 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges................ $ 24.99 
Telephone tolls and telegrams................ 1.44 
iii pcscactaitbiemprinadesiicaanneresannsends 65.10 
Stationery and supplies -.....................-- 10.54 
Stenographic and clerical services........ 88.55 
Conference of Historical Societies........ 1.00 
Federal tax on checks..............2...2-2---+- .08 
Special fund for advertising................ 46.75 
Expense of Volume IX of Papers 
IE cs ecisctpesirnstsivanes $ 452.09 
I -Siiistntatpiennties 71.91 
524.00 
$ 762.45 
Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution .................... $ 574.75 
i eee ae ee ee 8.13 
Telephone tolls and telegrams.............. 2.40 
Stationery and supplies ......................-. 7.66 
Stenographic services ..............:.:--:-0-0+- 77.65 
Petty cash for managing editor.......... 17.04 
687.63 
Total of Disbursements.........................:.2.0--- $1,450.08 
C. Stupies In CHurcH History 
RECEIPTS 


Sales of Volume I (including postage) 82.17 
Sales of Vol. II (including postage) 17.13 
Received from author for 

PMMA TD oassnssnnscssscesncssseoesesscen 106.80 
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Sales of Monograph I 


(including postage) ..............2.22--+- 71.00 
$ 277.10 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 
Te $ 4.15 
Stationery and supplies.. a 
Stenographic services .... 5.75 
Editorial services ............ 7.58 
Settlement with author... 68.19 
$ 86.02 
Volume II 
Te: $ 2.03 
Stationery and supplies.. 35 
Stenographic services ...... 2.00 
Editorial services ............ 1.74 
Settlement with author.. 15.69 
21.81 
Monograph I 
Printing and advertising 
ee: $ 104.70 
a 2.10 
I Sibiitcincinistaitapiinssiinienice 3.32 
Stationery and supplies.... 50 
Stenographic services .... 11.75 
Editorial services ............ 5.10 
Settlement with author... 45.95 
173.42 
$ 281.25 


The excess of disbursements over receipts is accounted 
for by outstanding bills for books sold. 


Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 


Total of fund, December 15, 1934.........2..2..0..0.2-.ee00-- $1,431.06 
Interest, Auburn Savings Banik .............................0 11.95 
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ee: ee 20.00 
$1,463.01 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York 
Title and Mortgage Company............................-- $1,000.00 
Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 13, 1935, 
Se re I ine it iitnatesieiiihianrntncnbacoapcts 463.01 
$1,463.01 


Rosert Hastincs NICHOLS, Treasurer. 


The report of the Auditing Committee stated that the 
Treasurer’s report was correct. The Treasurer’s report was 
received for record, and the report of the Auditing Committee 
was adopted. 

The report of the Editorial Board, which had already been 
received by the Council, was heard by the Society, and its 
recommendations were approved. 

The report of the Membership Committee was read to the 
Society, and the time and place of the next December meeting 
were announced (see Minutes of the Council for December 
30, 1935). 

Dean S. J. Case announced the organization of a Church 
History Association of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

It was voted to express the hearty thanks of the Society to 
the General Theological Seminary for its hospitality and to 
Dr. E. R. Hardy, Jr., for his services in arranging for the 
meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to express the regrets of the 
Society to W. E. Garrison and Frank Gavin that illness pre- 
vented them from participating in the program this year. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 

Attest: ABDEL Ross WENTz, Secretary. 


TUESDAY MORNING LITERARY SESSION 


The literary session of the Society was resumed at 10 
a.m. The following papers were read and discussed: 
S. W. Halperin, of the University of Chicago: 
Church and State in Italy during the Last Years of 
Pius 1X. 
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Roland H. Bainton, of Yale University: 
Servetus and Scholastic Theories of the Trinity. 


The Society adjourned at 12 o’clock to meet at the call 
of the President. 


Attest: AppeL Ross WEnTz, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
December 30, 1935 


The Council met at the call of the President, John T. Mc- 
Neill, in the General Theological Seminary, Alumni Room in 
Seabury Hall, at 2 P. M., Monday, December 30, 1935. 

The following members were present: J. T. McNeill, W. 
Pauck, A. R. Wentz, R. H. Nichols, M. Spinka, W. W. Rock- 
well, W. W. Sweet, F. W. Loetscher, and S. J. Case. 

The Minutes of the meeting of December 27, 1934, were 
approved as published in the March 1935 issue of Church His- 
tory. 

The Secretary reported that the publisher’s stock of Vol. 
IX of our Papers had been deposited with the Assistant Sec- 
retary, Prof. M. Spinka, at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Following the instruction of the Council on December 27, 
1934, the Secretary recommended the following amendment to 
the Constitution: 


That Article VII, Section 1, be changed to read: 

The annual meeting of the members of the corporation 
shall be held at such time in each year and at such place as shall 
be determined by the Society or by the Council. Notice thereof 
shall be sent by mail to each member not more than forty nor 
less than ten days prior to the meeting. 

The Council voted to recommend this amendment of the 
Constitution to the Society for its action on December 31, 1935. 

The Treasurer’s report was received and an auditing com- 
mittee appointed as follows: T. C. Pears, Jr., C. C. Richardson, 
and H. Schaeffer. 

The Treasurer was instructed not to accept payment for 
less than a full year’s membership in the Society, because of the 
difficulties of book-keeping involved in such transactions. 

The Editorial Board presented its report for the year 1935 
as follows: 

“We, the members of the Editorial Board, take pleasure in 
presenting the fourth annual report to the Council. 
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Our present total of members is 244, as against 226 of the 
previous year. In addition, 28 persons are to be proposed for 
election at this session of the Council. The present number of 
subscribers is 100, as against 96 last year. The present general 
total is 344, as against 322 of the last year. 


As reported by the treasurer, the income from member- 
ship dues, subscriptions, sale of Papers, and other receipts 
amounted to $1157.34. The cost of printing the quarterly and 
expenses of management of its publication amounted to $734.38, 
thus leaving a surplus of $422.96. Since the expenses of man- 
agement of the Society must be deducted from this amount, and 
the income from the sale of the Papers is not likely to be dupli- 
cated next year, it is safe to estimate that the net surplus which 
could be depended upon for expansion of the quarterly is about 
$160.00. 


In view of this gratifying surplus on hand, the Editorial 
Board has the pleasure of recommending that the quarterly be 
again expanded, this time to 100 pages. This would be a safe 
procedure even on the basis of the last year’s income alone, 
without counting upon the additional income to be derived from 
the fees of the new members. We believe that the enlarged 
quarterly would not only serve the original purpose better, but 
that it would enhance its appeal and attractiveness to prospective 
members and subscribers, and thus in the end more than pay 
for the cost of expansion. 


In case the expansion of the magazine be approved, the 
Board recommends that the budget for the coming year be set 


at $850.00. 


By the action of the Council taken last December, a special 
fund of $100.00 was set aside for advertising purposes, and 
the managing editor was instructed to conduct an advertising 
campaign. He is glad to report that the campaign was con- 
ducted, and resulted in the sale of the Papers to the amount 
of $102.90, and in securing new subscribers and members. The 
Board recommends that the unexpended amount of this appro- 
priation be used for a similar purpose during the year 1936. 


As for the other publications supervised by the Board, we 
wish to report that a new publication was issued during the year, 
namely; Roland H. Bainton’s Bibliography of the Continental 
Reformation. It was thought best not to include it in the Studies 
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in Church History, but to inaugurate with it a new series, en- 
titled Monographs in Church History. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Matthew Spinka 
Robert Hastings Nichols 
John T. McNeill.” 


It was voted to record the report and to adopt its recom- 
mendations. 

The Committee on Program for the Western Meeting re- 
ported that the next western meeting would be held at Eden 
Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., March 23 and 
24, 1936. 

It was voted to accept with regret the resignations of the 
following members: J. L. Peckham, H. G. Mendenhall, Jesse 
Johnson, R. H. Long, S. H. Thomson, and H. H. Wernecke. 

The following members were dropped on account of 
arrears: G. F. Henry, F. J. F. Jackson, O. Maddaus, D. H. 
Schroeder, and G. B. Switzer. 

The following persons were duly nominated and elected 
to membership in the Society: 

Rev. John Bayne Ascham, D. D., 909 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 
Prof. J. Bruce Behney, Ph.D., Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Marguerite Block, 401 Low Memorial Library, Columbia 

University, New York City. 

Prof. Pierce Butler, Ph.D., Faculty Exchange, University of 

Chicago. 

Rev. Elmer T. Clark, D. D., Board of Missions of Methodist 

Episcopal Church, South, Doctors’ Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Harrison Deyo, 202 West 103rd St., New York City. 
Rev. Earnest E. Eells, East Hampton, N. Y. 

Prof. Hastings Eells, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
Prof. Solomon Grayzel, Gratz College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. S. W. Halperin, Ph.D., Faculty Exchange, University 


of Chicago. 
Prof. Marvin H. Harper, Ph.D., Leonard Theological College, 


Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
Prof. George H. Hartwig, Ph.D., Dana College, Blair, Neb. 
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Prof. Charles A. Hawley, Ph.D., University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 
Prof. Hajo Holborn, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Laurence M. Larson, Ph.D., 315 Lincoln Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, II1. 
Rev. William W. Manross, 175 Ninth Ave., New York City. 
Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 2039 Lewis St., Chicago, Ill. . 
Prof. Edmund A. Moore, Ph.D., Connecticut State College, 
Storrs, Conn. 
Prof. J. Orin Oliphant, Ph.D., Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 
Rev. Prof. Luther D. Reed, D. D., Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. H. N. Renfrew, 444 West 21st St., New York City. 
Rev. Arthur J. Riley, St. Charles’ Rectory, Waltham, Mass. 
Mrs. Katherine L. R. Rockwell, Ph.D., 3041 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Miss Anna G. Seesholtz, Ph.D., 105 East 22nd St., New York 
City. 
Mr. Edward C. Starr, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Prof. Ernest Trier Thompson, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 
Mr. J. H. Whitmyre, 1406 Bailey Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rev. Marshall Wingfield, Amory, Miss. 
The Council voted to recommend to the Society the election 
of the following members as officers of the Society: 
President, Wilhelm Pauck. 
Vice President, Herbert Wallace Schneider. 
Secretary, Abdel Ross Wentz. 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 


The Council voted to nominate as members of the Council 
in addition to the officers mentioned, the following Former 
Presidents: George Warren Richards, Winfred Ernest Garri- 
son, Edward Strong Worcester, William David Schermerhorn, 
William Warren Sweet, Conrad Henry Moehlman, Frederick 
William Loetscher, and John Thomas McNeill; and the follow- 
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ing members of the Society: Shirley Jackson Case, and Reuben 
Elmore Ernest Harkness. 

The Council voted to make the following recommendations 
for the Standing Committees— 

Program Committee: John T. McNeill, Chairman; Roland 

H. Bainton, the Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Editorial Board: M. Spinka, Managing Editor; R. H. 
Nichols, and Wilhelm Pauck, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman, 3041 
Broadway, New York City; C. E. Schneider, P. N. 
Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and 
the Treasurer. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. 

Nichols, Chairman; S. J. Case, and H. B. Washburn. 
Committee on Program for the Western Meeting: A. A. 
Hays, Chairman; M. Spinka, and C. E. Schneider. 
Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; Messrs. 

C. E. Schneider, Cornett, Deems, Harkness, Moehl- 
man, Batten, Buckler, Riegler, R. H. Johnson, Frit- 
schel, Kerschner, Goodloe, and Garber. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Council and 
Society should be heldinconnection withthe American Historical 
Association in Providence, R. I., on Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1936. Prof. Roland H. Bainton was ap- 
pointed a committee on local arrangements. 

On motion, the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 


the President. 
Attest: ABDEL Ross WENTz, Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


QUELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES KIRCHLICHEN UNTER- 
RICHTS IN DER EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE DEUTSCH- 
LANDS ZWISCHEN 1530 UND 1600 


By Joun Micnaet Rev. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1904-1935. 9 vols. 


With the publication, in 1935, of the last Lieferung of his work, 
Professor Reu has completed a labor which has extended over a period 
of more than three decades. It therefore appears proper to call special 
attention to his extraordinary achievement. 

Professor Reu, who was born in Bavaria in 1869 and came 
to the United States in 1889, has been Professor of Theology in 
the Lutheran Wartburg Seminary at Dubuque, Iowa, since 1899. He 
has taught courses in practically all departments of the Seminary (accord- 
ing to his own statement, lecturing 24-28 hours a week!), and he has 
gained a wide reputation as an author of theological and church-historical 
books and as the editor (since 1904) of a distinguished German-American 
monthly theological journal, the Kirchliche Zeitschrift, in which, through- 
out the years, he has offered penetrating comments on contemporary 
events and religious literature. But his fame as a historian of the German 
Reformation rests primarily upon his work on the history of catechetical 
instruction in sixteenth century Germany, which he has now finally con- 
cluded. Overcoming the tremendous difficulty of the distance of land 
and sea separating him from the libraries and archives that con- 
tained the sources with which he had to deal, and assuming the respon- 
sibility even for the financing of his publishing program by engaging the 
help of public and private scientific and academic organizations and by 
the unselfish expenditure of his own private property, he has created a 
work which will stand for many, many years to come. In addition to 
investigations of the treasures of 94 German and 21 non-German libraries 
and 19 archives, his research involved a detailed study of the complicated 
sources of the Reformation history of many German localities and terri- 
tories. In all these labors, he has proved to be a scholar of the first rank, 
in spite of the fact that, in his youth, he never enjoyed the strict dis- 
cipline of university training. 

His work is divided into two sections, the first of which contains the 
sources of the history of the catechism (it comprehends 8 vols.), and the 
second of which deals with the history of biblical instruction in the 
Evangelical church of sixteenth century Germany (it is presented in 
1 volume). In each case, Professor Reu has reprinted the texts of the 
important documents, after having discussed them in lengthy and de- 
tailed historical and bibliographical introductions. His technique of 
analysis (and also of printing) seems to have improved as the work 
proceeded throughout the years. At any rate, the more recent volumes 
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appear to me to be better organized than the earlier ones. Unfortunately, 
no means were available for the provision of a full index—which would 
have made the mass of the historical material collected in these volumes 
more readily accessible to all those who study the history of the expan- 
sion of the German Reformation and particularly of its thought. I hope, 
therefore, that it will perhaps be possible in the near future to add this 
significant technical instrument. Professor Reu himself had expected to 
write also a systematic history of religious instruction in sixteenth century 
Germany, but he has left this work to another. Perhaps it will be ful- 
filled by one who will combine this history with that of the catechetical 
efforts of the Roman Catholic church of the later Middle Ages, which 
have already been described by Cohrs. 


In the following, I give a brief description of the content of the 


volumes. 
First part: Sources of the history of catechetical instruction. 

Vol. I, (1904, xi, 847 pages): South-German catechisms (1. Alsace, especial- 
ly Strassburg; 2. Palatinate and Baden; 3. Wiirttemberg; 4. 
Bavaria).1 

Vol. II, 1 (1911; xiv, 496 pages): Central German catechisms, Historical 
and bibliographical introduction. (1. Saxony and Thuringia; 2. 
Silesia; 3, Hessia.) 

Vol. ITI, 2 (1911; vi, 1126 pages): Texts. 

Vol. III, 1 (1927, 1932, 1933, 1935, vi, 1318 pages): East-North and West- 
German catechisms. Historical and bibliographical introduction. 
(1. Prussia and Posen; 2. Brandenburg; 3. Pommerania; 4. Mecklen- 
burg; 5. Schleswig-Holstein; 6. Hansa cities (Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Bremen); 7. Brunswick and Hanover; 8. Westphalia; 9. Nassau; 
10. Rhineland). 

Vol. III, 2. (1916, 1920, 1924): Texts (together with additional material 
to all vols.). 

Second part: (in 1 vol.): Sources of the history of biblical instruction (1906; 

exxiv, 804 pages): I, Historical-bibliographical introduction; II, 
Texts (a. Biblical history in the form of Passionalia, Dialogi, 
Historienbibeln, etc.; b. Biblical instruction in gereral—in the 
form of Spruchbiicher, exegetical and introductory works for school 
use, etc.). 


I am not competent to judge whether the material has been ex- 
haustively presented (although it is clear that not much can possibly have 
been omitted) and whether Professor Reu’s historical analyses are in all 
cases correct, but I do know that Reformation historians can find in this 
work a mass of information which will enrich their knowledge in many 
directions, particularly in the fields of religious education and of the 
development of Protestant thought. 

I conclude this review, which is really not much more than an an- 
nouncement, by congratulating Professor Reu on his great achievement 
which, I am sure, will earn him the gratitude of the scholarly world. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Wilhelm Pauck. 


1 The historical introduction precedes the presentation of the texts belonging to 
the various sections. 
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CONCERNING HERETICS 


WHETHER THEY ARE TO BE PERSECUTED AND HOW THEY ARE TO BE TREATED: 
A COLLECTION OF THE OPINIONS OF LEARNED MEN BOTH ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


An anonymous work attributed to SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO, now first done 
into English together with excerpts from other works of Sebastian 
Castellio and David Joris on religious liberty by RoLAND H. Barnton. 
(Records of Civilization, ed. by A. P. Evans, No. XXIII). New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935. vix, 342 pages. $4.00. 


In the year following the execution of Servetus in Geneva (23 Oct. 
1553), there appeared in Magdeburg in two simultaneous editions the 
work De haereticis an sint persequendt. Soon thereafter it was published 
also in French and German translations. Its author, who had used the 
pseudonym of “Martin Bellius’” and who under the names of “Basil 
Montfort” and “George Kleinberg,” had inserted his own opinions on 
religious liberty into the collection of quotations from ancient and con- 
temporary writers, of which his work consisted, was soon suspected to be 
Sebastian Castellio. As a teacher in Geneva he had been a friend of 
Calvin. Having lost this position because of minor theological differences 
with Calvin and because of his emotional incompatibility with the re- 
former, he went to Basel where, together with ether humanists and anti- 
Trinitarians there residing, he became the chief antagonist of Calvin’s 
intolerance, especially after the death of Servetus. Throughout the later 
struggles for religious liberty he was to exercise a profound influence, 
and his name and the title of his book are recorded in golden letters in the 
history of tolerance in France, England, and Holland. 


Professor Bainton here offers a fluent translation of this work. De- 
pending upon the Latin editions, he makes use also of the translations. 
He has included in his volume the dedication of the Latin edition to Duke 
Christoph of Wirttemberg and the dedication of the French version to 
Count William of Hesse. In addition, he presents translated excerpts 
from other works of Castellio, namely the preface to his French Bible 
(1555), the Conseil a la France désolée (1562), the Contra libellum Calvini 
(written in 1562, published in 1612), the most important treatise De arte 
dubitandi et sciendi (as yet unpublished), as well as a translation of 
David Joris’ plea for Servetus in the form of a letter of 1553. 


Professor Bainton has worked very carefully. He has not only 
identified the sources used by Castellio (and his possible collaborators 
Lelio Sozini, Coelius Secundus Curio, Martin Borrhaus and David 
Joris), but he has also compared his quotations with the original 
texts, so that the reader obtains a clear picture of the method employed 
by Castellio. The industry and scholarly patience which produced this 
English translation must greatly be admired. 

The same thoroughness is apparent also in the lengthy introduction 
(pp. 1-117), in which Professor Bainton discusses the occasion, author- 
ship and influence of the book and outlines practically the whole history 
of the church’s attitude toward heresy, persecution and religious liberty 
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from early times until the days of Castellio. This historical review is to 
serve as an introduction to the excerpts contained in De haereticis. Hence 
it concerns primarily (but not exclusively) the ideas of those men to 
whose opinions the book refers, namely Lactantius, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Augustine, Erasmus (the pre-Reformation writers), Luther, Brenz, 
Christoph Hoffmann, Jacob Schenck, Agricola, Urbanus Rhegius, Calvin 
(the Protestant persecutors), and Hedio, Pellican, Curio, Brunfels, 
William of Hesse, Franck, Castellio (the Protestant liberals). Professor 
Bainton’s analysis is the result of research in the original sources and 
of an amazing knowledge of the literature on religious liberty. The foot- 
notes abound in references to many remote books or articles and in 
illuminating remarks to many a bibliographical and historical problem. 
The reader is grateful for the sure and trustworthy guidance which he 
receives, and he often wishes that the discussion of such a well informed 
scholar might have been still more extensive. 


To continue in this laudatory vein, I must also add that the book has 
been provided with twelve beautiful illustrations, taken mostly from rare 
sources, and that the proof-reading and printing have been excellently 
done (although the date of Castellio’s death should be 1563 instead of 
1564 (p. 10) and the date of Hus’ execution 1415 instead of 1416 (p. 
184, n. 4). Finally the bibliographies (including a finding list of the 
works of Sebastian Franck in some libraries of the U. S.) and the full 
index must be gratefully mentioned. 

But now I must record certain critical reservations. It seems to me 
that Professor Bainton could have increased the usefulness of his book 
if he had put his introductory discussion on a broader base. Instead of 
confining himself to the characters mentioned in De haereticis and analysing 
their opinions on heresy and persecution with so much detail, he should 
have undertaken a more general discussion of the history of religious 
liberty. He could have achieved this end, if he had paid more attention 
to the cultural, political and ecclesiastical surroundings from which the 
ideas which he reproduces sprang, and if he had more plainly pointed to 
the underlying theological convictions in which these ideas were rooted 
(in the fashion of Joh. Kthn’s Toleranz und Offenbarung, for example). 
As his discussion now stands it is, in spite of its learning, not always 
historically clear. 

Furthermore, I am unable to understand why the analysis of 
Castellio’s ideas is so surprisingly brief, particularly in view of the fact 
that so much room is given to others, especially Erasmus and Franck, 
upon whom Castellio chiefly depended. Professor Bainton introduces 
Castellio as follows: “S. C.’s theory of religious liberty need not detain 
us long in spite of its importance partly because he speaks for himself 
at length in the present work and partly because he is dealt with else- 
where. Suffice it here to emphasize his indebtedness to Erasmus and 
Sebastian Franck and to comment briefly on the tract Concerning Doubt 
and Belief, Ignorance and Knowledge” (p. 104). Should not the author 
of De haereticis receive very special attention in the introduction? Can 
every reader be expected to secure Bainton’s article on “Sebastian 
Castellio and the toleration controversy in the 16th century” which ap- 
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peared in the George L. Burr Festschrift, entitled Persecution and 
Liberty (New York, 1931)? And should not the content of the tract 
on Doubt and Belief, precisely because it discloses such significant trends 
of Castellio’s mind, be extensively related to the argument implied in 
De haereticis? No, in this respect, Professor Bainton has not shown 
good judgment. 

Finally, I must mention a matter which although insignificant has 
disturbed me. Professor Bainton writes in a lively, direct style which 
is a very commendable virtue in a historical author. But sometimes a 
flair for pointed phrases or a temptation to yield to sudden insights of 
the imagination result in statements of fact or judgment of value which 
are not quite accurate. Describing the qualifications of Erasmus’ pleas 
for tolerance, namely his insistence upon the authority of the church, 
Professor Bainton remarks that one never quite knows whether Erasmus 
was not retrenching, and then he goes on to say: “Erasmus could caressing- 
ly put a knot in the lion’s tail and when the beast roared, draw off with an 
air of bewildered innocence” (p. 38). I have no quarrel with this 
sentence. On the contrary, I think it very funny and quite good. I quote 
it, in order to illustrate Bainton’s method of writing.—Another general- 
ization which occurs in the excellent characterization of Franck’s thought 
does not seem so adequate: “Luther could find clarity in Scripture, even 
though God is obscure. Erasmus could find clarity in God, even though 
Scripture is obscure. Franck saw paradox everywhere” (p. 99). This 
sounds well but is not quite true——In the chapter on Luther, Professor 
Bainton refers to Luther’s interpretation of the true church and its en- 
emies in terms of the story of Cain and Abel, in which the persecuted 
church is identified with Abel. Then he writes: “But how did Luther 
fit the sectaries, whom he was suppressing, into this scheme of Cain and 
Abel? Why, they too were Cain persecuting Luther. How? By their 
odious accusation that he was worse than the Papists (WA XL, I, 681). 
For sheer naiveté Luther was unsurpassed” (p. 49). Now I claim that 
this is an unjust characterization which does not take into account the 
very decisive theological differentiation which Luther always made be- 
tween himself on the one hand and the papists and Anabaptists (phanatic?) 
on the other hand, and which he expounded in the context of the very 
lecture from which Bainton quotes (e. g.: Nos hodie propter hanc unicam 
rem, quod docemus justitiam contingere per permissionem, non per opera, 
persecutionem patimur ab Ismacelitis nostris, papistis et spiritibus phanaticts, 
680, 33ff.). The sentence: hi, praesertim Anabaptistae, tudicant nos 
longe deteriores esse Papistis, ideoque atrocius nos oderunt quam illos etc., 
to which Bainton refers, was not the point of the argument. With respect 
to the Anabaptists, so it seems to me, Luther was never naive. The im- 
pression of Luther’s naiveté is merely the result of the way in which 
Professor Bainton has chosen to put things. 

I have taken too much time with arguments over secondary matters. 
I hope that my critical remarks will not have detracted from my praise 
of Bainton’s work. It will prove a source of wide and thorough historical 
information to all who read it. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Wilhelm Pauck. 
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VotuME II: THe CHURCH AND THE WorLD THE CHURCH CREATED. 
By Puitip HuGues. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1935. xvi, 517 


pages. $4.00. 


The author of this book modestly regards it as an attempt to “sum- 
marize the findings of scholars,” and fears that through necessary brevity 
of statement he may appear to be dogmatic. He likewise disarms criticism 
by apologizing for a number of omissions, some of which he promises to 
make good in a later volume. Volume I was reviewed by Dr. Spinka in 
Church History, 1V, 72 f. Volume II covers the history of the Western 
church from Constantine to Thomas Aquinas. It is written in remark- 
ably short, simple sentences, and while the style is perfectly clear it is 
never stirring. The ten chapters are each subdivided into about half-a- 
dozen sections with appropriate titles. 


Dr. Hughes has apparently depended mainly upon Roman Catholic 
writers, and nearly all the titles in his list of recommended readings are 
by competent historians of that communion. He makes no claim to 
original research. Yet he has used his authorities with discrimination, 
and has viewed his data with a large degree of objectivity. Although he 
finds in the medieval predominance of the papal church “a reminder of 
what may yet be again,” any bias that may be discovered in his presenta- 
tion is unimportant and pardonable. The book is evidence that most 
phases of the period of history with which he here deals have now 
fortunately been lifted out of the arena of partisan debate. His treatment 
of such antagonists of the popes as Photius and Cerularius, while gently 
affirming the usual claims of Roman authority, is entirely devoid of 
animus. It will be a triumph if he is able to retain the same degree of 
tolerance and impartiality in Volume III. 

Any treatment of the medieval church on so limited a scale must 
necessarily exclude much interesting material in the field; but some of the 
omissions, besides those which he himself confesses, might better have 
been avoided. Hinkmar’s advocacy of the authority of the metropolitans, 
and Ratramnus’ view of the Eucharist, are not mentioned. Of the history 
of the church in the British Isles after about 800, the reader will learn 
exceedingly little. Nor will he glean from the book any substantial 
knowledge of parish life and the layman’s religion. The treatment of 
monasticism is disproportionately slight. It is difficult, in view of these 
economies, to see why the author chose to give the best part of a page to 
a quotation from Duchesne on the wickedness of Pope John XII, and 
filled eight pages with a summary of the canons of the Fourth Lateran 
Council. 

While Dr. Hughes may be justly criticized for some disproportion 
in the disposal of his space, he has in fact managed to present a fairly 
comprehensive exposition of the salient features of the history. The 
church’s struggles and failures are made not less apparent than her suc- 
cesses. The last chapter treats the theological development of the thir- 
teenth century and concludes at the peak of the thought of Thomas Aquinas 
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who “is eminently all that is Catholic theology.” But our author points 
out with regret that the University of Paris condemned the master 
theologian’s principal positions three years after his death. The work 
is one of conscientious popularization. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AMBROSE 


By F. Hotmes Duppen. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. 
2 vols., 753 pages. 35s. 


Dr. Dudden, the Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, has given 
us an exact and authoritative account of the life and teaching of St. Am- 
brose, and has thus filled a gap that has long existed in English scholar- 
ship. Certainly nothing of such wide scope and careful erudition has ap- 
peared on St. Ambrose since Forster’s biography in 1884. 

Taking advantage of the latest historical research, the author has 
written not only a clear and scholarly work on Ambrose, but has given 
a very adequate picture of the fourth century, culled from such sources 
as Jerome’s letters and the history of Ammianus Marcellinus. The chap- 
ters on Roman Society and the Place of Women in the fourth century 
are of particular interest. 

Every detail of the life and teaching of Ambrose has been treated 
by Dr. Dudden with exhaustive care and he has supported his statements 
with frequent and thorough references to the sources. Where the sources 
themselves present the historian with accounts obviously coloured and 
embellished, Dr. Dudden guides his reader with sound and shrewd judg- 
ment. His conjecture of the actual relations between Ambrose and 
Theodosius after the massacre of Thessalonica is temperate and highly 
plausible. Of the significance of these events he writes with similar care 
and insight. “The incident marks a turning point in the history of the 
Church. For the first time we find a minister of the Gospel claiming 
power to judge, condemn, punish and finally pardon princes; and for the 
first time we find a monarch humbly submitting to a spiritual authority 
which he recognized and publicly acknowledged to be higher than his 
own. Here is the beginning of a new relationship between Church and 
State.” 

The book is written with clarity and precision, and should become 
the standard English work in the field. Since it is the author’s intent to 
give an accurate and informative account of the subject, he does not 
often indulge in interpretation, but presents the facts with abundant, but 
carefully selected, references. For this very reason the purely historical 
chapters are more successful than the concluding sections on Ambrose 
as an ethical teacher and as a theologian. The author gives an exhaustive 
and orderly account of everything Ambrose said on every conceivable 
theological topic, but this hardly presents the reader with a clear picture 
of his theological mind. 

Ambrose was not as profound a thinker as Augustine, but the extent 
to which Western theology is indebted to him cannot be ignored. His 
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De Officiis Ministrorum was virtually the first manual of Christian Ethics 
and his work De Spiritu Sancto, while having little claim to originality, 
was the first significant Latin treatise on the subject. Of his significance 
as a theologian Dr. Dudden remarks with sound judgment, “Possibly his 
significance in the history of theology lies principally in this, that he was 
by far the chief and greatest of the tributaries that fed that mighty river 
of Augustinian thought and teaching that for so many centuries fertilized 
the intellect of the Western world.” Such concise and penetrating com- 
ments frequently illumine the learned pages of this work. 


Union Theological Seminary C. C. Richardson. 


ECCLESIA CATHOLICA 


By Hans LietzMann. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1936. viii, 339 pages ; 
index, 9 pages. RM. 4.80. 


The first volume of this challenging Geschichte der alten Kirche, 
which will cover the period from the birth of Christ to A.D. 600 in five 
volumes, was published in 1932 and set a very high standard of excellence. 
The second volume, carrying the growth of Christianity to the end of the 
Decian-Valerian persecution, exceeds all hopes. It demonstrates that 
history is a science and may also be an art. The investigation is not only 
marked by accurate description and explanation but by understanding as 
well. In the usual Lietzmann style the discussion is concise, compact, 
comprehensive, and up-to-date, demanding the complete attention of the 
reader. The study is a real outline of the origin and early development 
of the Catholic church, for the author is not conditioned by one or several 
theses to prove. He selects from every recent analysis of the subjects 
considered what appears to have been proved and is pertinent. A high 
compliment is paid American scholarship by Professor Lietzmann’s cita- 
tions from the Apologists according to the edition of Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Footnotes involving references to supporting documents appear in great 
abundance but are so arranged as to permit uninterrupted perusal of 
the text. 


The materials are grouped in thirteen chapters, the first seven of 
which describe the Roman empire of the second and third centuries, the 
very involved questions of church organization, all the new and old prob- 
lems in the formation of the New Testament, the origin and develop- 
ment of the Apostles’ Creed from its simple beginnings in the New Testa- 
ment to its complicated growth in the East and West to the early third 
century, various aspects of the cultus, the relation between church and 
state, and the work of the second century apologists. The six remaining 
chapters undertake a precise survey of what was going on in Asia Minor, 
Gaul, Africa, Rome, Syria, and Egypt. Lietzmann’s supreme achieve- 
ment in the chapter on the New Testament is his new arrangement of 
types of materials—gospels, acts, apocalypses, epistles—in such a way as 
to paint the total picture in perspective. The twenty pages devoted to the 
Apostles’ Creed popularize the now generally accepted interpretation that 
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this creed was not a reply to Marcion but the result of an internal de- 
mand of the developing Catholic theology. 

The primary purpose of the investigation, to appreciate Christianity 
as religion rather than as a general cultural movement, makes this his- 
tory of ancient Christianity very pertinent with reference to the numer- 
ous religious, ecclesiastical and theological questions under discussion all 
over the world today. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


THE CATHOLIC EASTERN CHURCHES 


By DonaLtp Attwater. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1935. xx, 
308 pages. $3.00. 


The subject with which this work deals is the history and cultus of 
the much neglected and little known groups of the Catholics of various 
Eastern rites (predominantly the Byzantine) who are usually referred to 
as Uniates. Counting the several modifications of the Latin rite as one, 
there are ten distinctive types of rite in use among these various bodies, 
who differ from their Orthodox or dissident brethren chiefly in the 
respect of being in communion with the Roman patriarchate, i. e. in hav- 
ing accepted the universal primacy of the pope of Rome. They number 
over eight million souls ,and form a minority group in practically all 
Eastern Orthodox countries, except in Polish Galicia, where they are 
numerically about equal to the Orthodox Ruthenian population. A small 
group of Italo-Greek-Albanians of the Byzantine rite has survived even 
in such a predominantly Catholic country as Italy. The two largest 
groups of Eastern Catholics are those of Ruthenians, whose numbers 
exceed five millions, and of Rumanians, who comprise almost 1,400,000 
members. 


The author shows himself to be a competent and scholarly historian 
of the subject, with wide personal acquaintance with the contemporary 
leaders of the groups and well versed in the literature dealing with their 
history. He is fair-minded and objective in his treatment. For scholar- 
ship, comprehensiveness, and thoroughness, his work will undoubtedly 
secure for itself a high place in its class, particularly since very little has 
been written on the theme, and what has been written is not free from 
faults, sometimes serious ones. 


Although the work is not wholly devoid of minor misstatements, it 
is on the whole a reliable and competent treatment of the subject, which 
will do much to enlighten the reader in respect to the confusing and 
difficult subject. The multiplicity of rival Christian groups in the East— 
Orthodox, Eastern Catholic, Latin, and separated—has proved baffling 
to most observers uninitiated into the minutiae of their relationships and 
the historical causes which produced them. The present work will prove 
helpful to all who desire help in such a study. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
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THE MIND OF PAUL 


By IRwIN EpMAN. New York: Henry Holt, 1935. 187 pages. $1.75. 


The writings of Paul have always been the special preserve of the 
theologian, and this study of them by a distinguished philosopher is very 
welcome. Dr. Edman has no brief to hold for one doctrinal camp or 
another. He is able to consider Paul impartially as one of the world’s 
great thinkers, and although he neglects some aspects of the apostle’s 
teaching which mean much to the Christian church he brings to light a 
great deal which the church has overlooked. He devotes himself entirely 
to the thought of Paul, glancing at his other activities only in so far as 
they influenced or elucidated his thought. The discussion falls into four 
main chapters: Paul and Judaism, Jesus and Paul, Paul and the Mystery 
Religions, The Mystical Christianity of Paul. Dr. Edman has acquainted 
himself, at least in a general way, with the literature on all these topics, 
but the value of his book consists in his own fresh and unprejudiced ob- 
servation. The chapter on the Judaism of Paul is particularly valuable. 
Dr. Edman, by the use of his own insight and judgment, has confirmed 
the view which theological enquiry is gradually reaching—that Paul’s 
thought, at bottom, is far more Jewish than Hellenistic. He shows how- 
ever, that while working with Jewish pre-suppositions Paul was a born 
mystic, and that his chief service to Christianity was to transform it into 
a mystical religion. At the same time he qualifies this conclusion by the 
somewhat cryptic statement, “Paul’s mysticism is moral and dramatic as 
well as ecstatic and instantaneous.” This seems to leave us very much 
where we started. Paul’s religion was mystical, but it included a great 
deal else besides. The book is written in clear and sometimes beautiful 
language, and in a thoroughly sympathetic and understanding spirit. This 
modern philosopher has made some amends to Paul for the indifference 
which he encountered on the Areopagus. 


Union Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 


PHARISAIC JUDAISM IN TRANSITION 


By Ben Zion Boxser. New York: Bloch, 1935. x, 195 pages. $2.00. 


This study interestingly takes a single figure, R. Eliezer the Great, 
as an example of the changes in Judaism which occurred after the Roman 
war of 66-70. Not only are the opinions of the famous conservative 
given exposition, but he is considered in the light of the social and econ- 
omic conditions of the time; it is shown how his own economic status 
as a wealthy landowner conditioned many of the attitudes exhibited in 
his teaching. The conception is a capital one; its execution is admirable. 
By collecting the pronouncements of the one Rabbi the study in effect 
discusses one self-contained aspect of the formation of the Mishnah. One 
may express the hope, in passing, that Dr. Bokser will similarly treat 
Akiba and R. Joshua, who were the leading liberals whose judgments 
R. Eliezer opposed. The present study is sufficient, however, to pass in 
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review enough data convincingly to show that Judaism subsequent to 
the Roman war was Pharisaic Judaism, that it effected a general crystal- 
lization of previously obtaining heterogeneity into the Judaism of the 
Tanaaim. Periods of transition are always instructive; this one is 
particularly interesting. Dr. Bokser’s book deserves wide reading, not 
only by those primarily interested in the history of Judaism, but also by 
those interested in the history of Christianity. 

It is regrettable that the typography and the proof-reading of the 
book do not equal its scholarship. Misprints and compositor’s errors are 
numerous. 


The University of Chicago. Donald W. Riddle. 


AUGUSTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


Volume V. Rock Island, IIl., 1935. 160 pages. 


This volume is the special jubilee publication of the Augustana Histor- 
ical Society, which is interested in the history of the Swedish Lutherans 
in America. Of interest to the general reader are the reports to the 
American Home Missionary Society by Paul Andersen and T. H. Hassel- 
quist. The reports give interesting insights into the work of these mis- 
sionaries in Illinois from 1849 to 1856. The indebtedness to the non- 
denominational organization which supported the work is freely acknowl- 
edged. These men were keenly conscious of the necessity of training 
American pastors who should labor among the Scandinavian immigrants. 
They sought to develop a genuine piety and religious zeal that contrasted 
keenly with the barren formalism and lack of vital godliness in the state 
church of Sweden. This aroused bitter opposition. The sacrifices de- 
manded of a frontier preacher in those days are vividly portrayed. Many 
of the immigrants, furthermore, had lost all interest in the church and 
had lapsed into irreligion. They placed every possible obstacle in the 
path of the missionaries. 

The student of immigration will also find much valuable material in 
the letters of Erland Carlson covering the period 1853-1857. Of interest, 
especially to the student of Lutheran synodical organization, are the 
constitution of the Northern Illinois Synod and the Augustana Synod. 


Hamma Divinity School. B. H. Pershing. 


BAPTISTS IN ASSAM. 


By Victor Huco Sworp. Chicago: Conference Press, 1935. 160 pages. 
$1.00. 


Assam is one of the lesser known mission fields. Although a con- 
siderable body of literature exists on particular aspects and periods of 
mission work, this short volume is the only one the reviewer is aware of 
which undertakes to survey the development of the American Baptist 
Mission over the entire period of one hundred years. 
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The account is written for the more popular reading public. The 
student of history however will find here condensed into brief compass 
a critical narrative based upon factual data gathered from documented 
sources, some of which are original and not easily available otherwise. 
With occasional references to environmental setting, the story is told of 
the hardships endured by early pioneers; their ventures of faith and their 
errors of judgment; the difficulties occasioned by the mountainous char- 
acter of the country, the number of rival tribes, the diversity of language 
and custom, and the degradation of primitive society. Assam has not 
provided much missionary romance. But in spite of discouragements on 
the field and inadequate support from the homeland, the work has grown 
until today there exists a membership of some 54,000 gathered together 
in 900 churches, most of which are self-supporting. The author has been 
a missionary in Assam for twelve years. 


The University of Chicago. Archibald G. Baker. 





